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Roses and Cabbages 


By WALTER AMOS MORGAN 


(Dr. Morgan sends the following to the parishioners of the Chestnut Street Congressional 
Church, Worcester, Massachusetts, of which he is the Minister. We are proud to pass it on to 


our parishioners also.—EpITOR. ) 


It always is a free man’s choice to accept, 
or reject, good advice. Not many weeks 
ago, on a fine evening, I was walking arm 
in arm with a dear friend along the streets 
of Norway’s capital, Oslo. He stopped me 
in the midst of my enthusiasm, and said: 
“Now, Walter, when you are home again, 
don’t weary your friends by constantly say- 
ing to them, ‘When I was in England, Scot- 
land, or Norway’.” His method, evidently, 
would be to creep up with stealth and make 
a well-planned maneuver appear as an un- 
premeditated bit of spontaneity about an 
experience which had been his, but which 
he reluctantly ventured, in brevity, to con- 
tribute to the common good. He is a very 
wise man, a warm friend out of the years, 
and his advice was most excellent. 

Now! When I Was In England, I ob- 
served many things. One of them had to 
do with roses and cabbages. 

A garden can be a thing of beauty and 
utility. Often the utility is solely in its 
beauty. One of my first observations, while 
riding in the train from Southampton to 
London, was the numberless gardens filled 
with growing beauty. Roses, roses in every 
garden; all kinds of roses. Some were on 
low bushes, others on high bushes, many 
trailing along garden walls, and not a few 
completely overarching doers that led to 
kitchens and living rooms of small but well- 
kept homes. Here was expressed the Eng- 
lishman’s and the Englishwoman’s love for 
beauty. It was loveliness in unlimited pro- 
fusion. Beautiful in themselves, these roses 
were the outward expression of an inward 
English grace. Cabbages would have filled 
stomachs, and where roses were growing 
would have afforded space for tons upon 
tons of that more prosaic vegetable. But 
roses fed their souls. In the midst of emer- 
gencies that might demand cabbages, these 
English folks, in countryside, small town 
and city, were refusing to be dominated by 
panic. In their gardens I saw symbols of 


something that was infinitely beautiful, in 
roses and souls. 

Then again, no two gardens were alike. 
There appeared to be an infinite variety of 
ways of arranging things. Some walls were 
of stone, others of brick, many of well- 
trained and trimmed hedges. Often I could 
see fifty gardens at a glance, each different 
from any of the others. Somehow it made 
me think of the infinite variety of folks. 
No two are alike. Each garden, planned 
and tended, represented what an English 
mind and heart thought a garden ought to 
be. Not only, “We want roses more than 
we want cabbages,” but also, “We have 
roses in our hearts and we will have them 
in our gardens.” ‘Know thyself” is an old 
Greek summons to life. It means, among 
other things, “Express thyself with roses.” 
To keep alive one’s own individuality ina 
world of mechanical pressure is a sacred 
task. 

Once more, these roses were to me sym- 
bols of hope. These common people wanted 
peace. True, they were ready to meet the 
emergency if it faced them in stern earnest- 
ness. But they hoped it would not come. 
Cabbages and guns would go together. So 
would roses and dreams. They planted 
roses, and tended them, and gave them 
freely to the passer by. Now I have no 
brief against cabbages. In fact, they have 
their place and their decided value. But 
I do have a brief for gardens of beauty ina 
world of iron. Out of the summer they 
return to me, with their revelation and their 
prophecy. 

Thank God for roses in English gardens. 
May the time come when there shall be 
gardens full of roses, the world around. 
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AR as a means of settling interna- 

tional disputes represents a dying so- 
cial order, a type of so-called civilization 
that may well be spared. 


UMAN beings above the stage of 

savagery prefer to be alive, to walk, 
to eat, to think, to talk, to earn their own 
way, to pay their debts, to do justly and 
make friends, to sing, to laugh, to love, to 
bear children, and all these things in peace 
and decency. 


OW, before we lose our sense of ob- 

jectivity, there is nothing more essen- 
tial than that we should clarify our own 
objectives for the time when peace shall 
come. It is fair to assume that such a 
peace, if it is to profit by the example of 
the Paris Peace Conference, must be a peace 
without penalties, providing for some form 
of international collaboration calculated to 
eliminate the hazards of further butchery. 


ELEGATES returning from the Oslo 

conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union, where they were privileged to meet 
representatives of twenty-one other parlia- 
ments, appear to agree that it is the duty 
of the United States to keep out of the war 
in Europe. It is difficult to see why that 
sentiment should not be unanimous among 
a people capable of remembering events of 
twenty years ago. In any case our interests, 
the peace that is to be, will be enriched in 
proportion as we, the United States of Amer- 





ica, shall have maintained friendly rela- 
tions with all parties to this war, and 
nourished those qualities calculated to fit 
us for the post of a friendly compositor. 


OTHING is more difficult to under- 

stand than that Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Poland should be so lacking 
in collective intelligence that they now find 
themselves trying to settle their disputes 
by the jungle method of slaughtering men, 
women, and children. 


UR SIMPLE duty in this country is 

to put our house in order, prepare as 
best we can for any possible emergency; 
resist the temptation to try for big profits 
out of the war, do everything in our power 
to prove the common sense and sagacity 
of this people by adhering to the eternal 
principles of law and judicial settlement, 
those orderly processes of justice the by- 
product of which is peace. 


T WILL not be easy for us in America 
to understand, much less to be friendly 
with people living under Fascist regimes. 
It requires something other than emotion 
to see that there are no Fascist nations, that 
there are only nations in the power of Fas- 
cist leaders. It is well to remind ourselves 
that one’s resentments at Fascism may 
easily lead one to become oneself a Fascist. 
It is well to remind ourselves how easy it 
is to overlook genuinely dangerous enemies 
to democracies even in our own land. It 
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is going to be especially hard just now for 
us to accept our personal responsibility to 
play an elevated role, and to endure the 
necessary sacrifices to keep democracy— 
recently called by Norah Waln “the high- 
est intellectual concept man has ever 
evolved””—from dying even here in this very 
land of ours. 


AR certainly brings curious things to 

the surface of life. A recent number 
of the London Times saw fit to print on its 
editorial page a letter showing that the 
dachshund is really not a German dog, that 
therefore its name should be changed to 
Brocher—that is to say, badger-dog. We 
are reminded that dogs and cats are receiv- 
ing serious attention in the countries at war. 
In England, for example, persons when offi- 
cially evacuated from the towns have not 
been permitted to take their dogs or cats 
with them, and before leaving they could 
not find other homes for their pets. It is 
estimated, therefore, that the number of 
dogs and cats destroyed is running into mil- 
lions. To meet this situation the People’s 
Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor 
“has produced a gas-proof safety kennel 
which it recommends as the best protection 
for dogs, cats, and other small animals 
against gas attack. The kennel is a gas- 
tight box with windows. It has a floor so 
hinged and sprung that every movement of 
the animal works a bellows that passes filt- 
ered air through the kennel. Hundreds of 
these kennels are at present on order; the 
demand is so considerable that delivery 
cannot be promised within any specified 
time.” 


IHE University of Leyden, Netherlands, 

has played a not unimportant part in the 
history of the United States. When Anton 
Dahaas of Harvard University and a group 
of thirty American students attended dur- 
ing July a series of lectures within the 
welcoming shades of Leyden University, 
founded by William of Orange in 1575, 
attended by Hugo Grotius, they were in 
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the town where our Pilgrim Fathers and 
Mothers lived during those eleven years 
before their embarkation on the Mayflower, 
These modern Americans were in the midst 
of great traditions, in an institution known 
as one of the most memorable places in all 
the history of science. Their course, lasting 
during a fortnight, included lectures on art, 
social, economic and colonial subjects, as 
well as visits to various centers of culture. 
The idea of such a course, we are told, 
originated in the United States, and this 
summer was the first time that such a course 
has been given. In the summer of 1923 
the writer of these lines, sitting in the Aula 
of Leyden University, was privileged to see 
James Brown Scott receive an Honorary 
Doctorate Degree, and on the same occa- 
sion to see the University grant also an 
Honorary Doctorate Degree to Elihu Root 
in absentia in the same hour that Mr. Root 
was receiving a similar Honorary Degree at 
Oxford University in presentia. The place 
of justice among nations is advanced in no 
small way by such activities of our Uni- 
versities. 


How to Keep America Out of War 

OW may we keep out of the Euro- 

pean war and maintain our self re- 
spect? Upon this question we offer three 
observations: first, that there are courses 
upon which we cannot rely; secondly, that 
there are steps we might profitably try; 
thirdly, that there are certain principles we 
must maintain at all hazards. 

So, in the first place, in our efforts to keep 
out of this war, we may recall that ap- 
parently there are certain things upon which 
we cannot rely. 

Newsgatherers abroad, for instance, are 
in the main able and conscientious folk 
doing the best they can to keep us informed. 
Each of them, however, is in the midst of 
a highly congested and rapidly changing 
milieu of fact, hearsay and prejudice. Each 
tries to tell us something interesting. The 
net natural result at best is a distorted 
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perspective. To base our judgments wholly 
upon what we can find time to read in the 
newspapers or listen to on the radio would 
be both unfair and unwise. 

Again, we cannot rely with any com- 
placency upon the protection of our two 
oceans, for to cross them now is a daily 
occurrence. Oceans they are and will re- 
main, barriers to assaults from abroad, but 
no longer as effective as heretofore. 

We cannot rely upon our pacifism, for 
that attitude of mind, however noble in its 
purpose, may turn out to be weakness in 
fact and an invitation to the destroyer. 
Furthermore, experience seems to tell us 
that pacifists tend easily to become pro- 
vokers of strife and themselves fighters 
sometimes of a fearful sort. 

We cannot rely upon our mere desire to 
be neutral, for as a matter of fact the peo- 
ple of this country are not neutral in their 
attitude toward this war in Europe. Ac- 
cording to the polls a majority of us in 
this country sympathize with France and 
Great Britain. There are some among us, 
a minority, who sympathize with Germany, 
however, in what they conceive to be an 
attempt to end the evils brought about by 
the Treaty of Versailles. This minority, 
opposing our entry into the war, is not 
negligible. These people do not believe 
that this is a “fight to save democracy, which 
is in no danger save from within.” They 
don’t think that England and France were 
“forced to fight.” One of our country’s 
well known authorities in international rela- 
tions, for instance, writes to us as follows: 

“T believe they rushed into war to save, 
among other things, Chamberlain’s face 
which he was persuaded had been bashed 
inat Munich. When I mentally review all 
the stupid and rascally things that England 
and France have done in the past twenty 
years, this war leaves me absolutely cold. 
Of all of them the worst was the pretense 
that thev have gone to war to save Poland, 
when they must have known that this is the 


one thing that meant the destruction of 
Poland as an independent nation. Even on 
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their own account they have started the 
war, as probably they felt to save their 
own skins, which were in truth in no dan- 
ger, or to destroy a competitor whom they 
feared would become too strong. In fact 
there was no danger of this. 

“The probable end I don’t think France 
and England have really considered. The 
immediate probability is the destruction 
irretrievably of Polish independence, the 
ruin of their commerce, at least temporarily, 
the death of thousands, the setting back of 
the progress of the world, the ultimate— 
not immediate—weakening of the British 
Empire and a lot of other things which I 
shall not undertake to enumerate. 

“The whole business has made me dis- 
posed io rant a little, and I don’t want to 
do much of that.” 


This outspoken gentleman goes on to 
add: 

“With all the foregoing I am thoroly dis- 
gusted with Hitler and with Germany for 
tolerating him. But Hitlerism is a disease 
that time will cure of itself without any 
pressure such as is proposed and which will 
defeat its own purpose by driving the Ger- 
man nation to his support. Anyway it was 
the past blunders of England and France 
that made Hitler possible.” 

Evidently we cannot rely upon any inter- 
national peace organization, such as the 
League of Nations, backed by an interna- 
tional force. That way was demonstrated 
to be a blind alley when its devotees tried 
it in the Orient, in the Rhineland, in 
Ethiopia, and when they failed to try it in 
the case of Austria, of Czechoslovakia and 
now of Poland. 

Finally, we cannot rely merely upon our 
own military strength to keep us out of this 
war. True, our physical might will give 
pause to anyone meditating attack upon 
us; but we could not amass sufficient 
strength to stand up against the world. We 
can maintain the Monroe Doctrine against 
any probable but not against all possible 
attack. Hence we are turning increasingly 
to Central and South America for support 
and cooperation, knowing full well that mere 
might is not enough. 
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If these are some of the things upon which 
we cannot rely in our efforts to keep out 
of the European war, in the second place, 
there are, certain promising things that we 
may well try to do. If we are wise we will 
be wary of propaganda leading us to em- 
ploy provocative words. It is to our in- 
terest to do our best to think judicially 
rather than emotionally. We should thank 
President Roosevelt every time he says he 
is trying to keep us out of the war; but it 
will be wise to do everything in our power 
to detach our peace views from partisan 
politics. We may do everything in our 
power to strengthen the spirit in Congress 
to keep us out, for after all Congressmen 
are our chosen representatives whom we 
have placed in positions of responsibility. 
It is they who have the say in the matter. 
We may do everything in our power to 
strengthen the ties that bind the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. We may ap- 
prove attempts by our government to get 
this nation back on the ground of legal 
neutrality in conformity with the law of 
nations. 

We all need to clarify our minds, indeed, 
upon this general problem of neutrality. It 
is reasonable to hold that this country 
should base its international actions upon 
international law, according to which our 
government could take no part directly or 
indirectly in the European war. Neutral- 
ity relates to rights and duties not only of 
neutrals but also of belligerents. Neutral 
nations are expected to abstain from inter- 
fering in any way with either belligerent 
in its war operations. Conversely, neither 
belligerent has the right to act as if a neu- 
tral state were in any sense a party to the 
war. Of such is neutrality expressed in 
its simplest terms. 

International law has come to recognize, 
however, a distinction between the acts of 
neutral states as such and the acts of their 
citizens. It is considered legal for a neu- 
tral citizen to sell arms to a belligerent, but 
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not for the state to do so. All this was 
clearly set forth by Thomas Jefferson, when 
Secretary of State in 1793. Mr. Jefferson 
pointed out that our citizens had always 
been free to export arms. He went on to 
point out that that business was the con- 
stant occupation and livelihood of some of 
the citizens. And that there could be no 
just reason why they should be made to 
suffer because of other peoples’ wars. He 
expressed it thus: “To suppress their call- 
ings, the only means perhaps of their sub- 
sistence, because a war exists in foreign and 
distant countries, in which we have no con- 
cern, would scarcely be expected. It would 
be hard in principle and impossible in prac- 
tice. The law of nations, therefore, re- 
specting the rights of those at peace, does 
not require from them such an internal dis- 
arrangement in their occupations.” 

The New York Law Journal has just 
reminded us that in 1796 it was “‘success- 
fully shown, on the part of the United 
States, that neutrals may lawfully sell, at 
home, to a belligerent purchaser, or carry, 
themselves, to the belligerent powers, con- 
traband articles subject to the right of 
seizure in transit.””’ We would like to agree, 
with William R. Castle, former Under Sec- 
retary of State, that if our present embargo 
act should be abrogated it could not justly 
be taken by the powers at war as unneutral 
“because it would be reversion to interna- 
tional law which is supposedly the basis for 
all nations”. . . that “the safest neutrality 
is that which is recognized as neutrality by 
But there are so many 
dangers accompanying any change in our 


the whole world.” 


law after war has begun that we in our 
ignorance prefer to leave our country’s ac- 
tion upon this matter to the collective judg- 
ment of the Congress, where the whole mat- 
ter will be argued and determined with 
honesty and patriotic regard to the best in- 
terests of world peace. 

When this country has defined its posi- 
tion upon neutrality we should encourage 
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Congress to do everything it honorably can 
to keep us out of war. Without touching 
at all the accepted principles of neutrality, 
Congress should, it seems to us, pass legis- 
lation continuing the National Munitions 
Control Board and the system of arms ex- 
port and import licenses. It should make 
it impossible for American citizens to sail 
on belligerent ships except at their own risk. 
It should pass an act providing that no 
goods shall be shipped to belligerents except 
upon a cash and carry basis. These would 
be in the nature of self-denying ordinances, 
a backing up on our theory of the freedom 
of the seas; but they are worth trying. 
Thus far we have referred to certain 
things upon which we cannot rely and to 
some steps which we might well try to take 
if we are to keep America out of war. Let 
us add, finally, that there are three un- 
mistakable imperatives for everyone of us. 
In the first place we must remember that 
nations can live at peace only as they are 
guided by the same moral laws which gov- 
ern individuals, for what is wrong for an 
individual, is wrong for a nation. Nations 
like individuals must find that they achieve 
their ultimate best interests by bringing 
themselves within a social system regulated 
by rules mutually accepted. Back in 1840 
William Ladd, Founder of the American 
Peace Society, touching upon this point, 
argued for a congress of nations in which 
duly accredited delegates should covenant 
“each with everyone, and everyone with 
each, that they would, in their future inter- 
course, be governed by the laws enacted by 
the Diet or Congress and ratified by the 
governments of all the powers so repre- 
sented.” It is often said that in time of 
war laws are silent. There is truth in the 
saying. And yet all the civilization we 
have, even the conduct of war itself, de- 
pends for its existence upon the application 
of rules, of principles, of laws. All that 
men and women hold most dear head into 
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nothing but shambles unless social rules and 
regulations safeguard them. Our first must, 
therefore, is to keep alive our faith in the 
process of law and order for the world. 

Our second must is to remember the 
beneficent processes of judicial settlement, 
going on daily in our own town, our county, 
our state, our nation. As William Ladd 
saw so clearly, there is a necessity for a 
Court of Nations competent to judge any 
cases submitted to it by the mutual consent 
of both parties, gradually taking the place 
of war between civilized nations “much in 
the same manner as a Civil Court has taken 
the place of the judicial combat.” 

These two matters, law and judicial set- 
tlement, are set forth in fifteen short chap- 
ters by William Ladd in his altogether con- 
vincing An Essay On A Congress of Na- 
tions For the Adjustment of International 
Disputes Without Resort to Arms. This 
famous work was reprinted from the origi- 
nal edition of 1840, with an introduction 
by James Brown Scott, by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in 1916. 
If only enough of our people were to read 
this Essay now with understanding minds 
it would not be difficult to keep this nation 
out of war. 

There remains another must. It is that 
everyone of us be loyal to his own highest 
convictions and to the religion that is 
honestly his. The war upon us can upset 
no philosophy except it be a false philos- 
ophy. If we are to stand by the everlast- 
ing principles of laws mutually agreed to, 
and of judicial settlements in cases of dis- 
putes, we must bring to our support, firm- 
ness, intelligence and religion. William 
Ladd’s Essay supplemented, say, by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s address on War, great 
and illuminating as they are, need the back- 
ing of all that goes with our thoughts of 
prayer and with our faith that “God’s in 
his heaven”’ even when all’s not “right with 
the world.” 
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Mark Lambert Bristol 

EAR Admiral Mark Lambert Bristol, 

President of the American Peace So- 
ciety, died in Washington, D. C., May 13, 
1939. This fact, together with some refer- 
ences to his work with the Society, ap- 
peared in the minutes of the one hundred 
and eleventh meeting of its board of direc- 
tors as set forth in the June number of 
World Affairs. Elsewhere in these columns 
is a short biographical account of the Ad- 
miral’s life. 

Admiral Bristol brought a fresh, vigorous, 
and promising spirit to the work for peace 
quite germane to the situation of this hour. 
He conceived that the best means of guaran- 
teeing peace to the United States meant for 
this country a first class navy, a well 
equipped army, and fair dealing in all inter- 
national relations. To use his exact words, 
“A reputation for dealing fairly, in all inter- 
national matters, supported by an army 
and navy that can fend for themselves, is 
the best guarantee of peace our nation can 
possess. The doctrine of collective secur- 
ity is as fallacious as the idea of volun- 
tarily disarming to set a peaceful example 
to the rest of the world.” 

At another time the Admiral expressed 
to us his view that this country is suffi- 
ciently strong to pursue an independent 
course, ‘‘a course marked by justice and fair 
play, and which, therefore, would not need 
to rely on the whims of some ethereal ally.” 

It was the Admiral’s view that until inter- 
national policies are more conformable to 
justice and reason, and a more settled state 
of affairs appears on the horizon, the United 
States could not afford to let up on its 
maintenance of its army and navy. He 
would point out that in a sense these two 
integral branches of government are what 
a surplus is to a bank: evidence of the in- 
stitution’s soundness. Supported and re- 
spected by the public at home, the army 
and navy may be trusted to command in- 
ternational respect and thus take their place 
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among those agencies securing to the United 
States good-will abroad and proper consid- 
eration of its international objectives. At 
the same time, he argued, we must set a 
course calculated to win the amity, con- 
fidence, and respect of all nations. Upon 
this he expressed his view as follows: 
“Underhanded sniping at foreign govern- 
ments and constant criticism of their policies 
when we have no attractive alternative to 
offer and are unwilling to effect a com- 
promise serves but to wear threadbare the 
cloak of international friendship.” He 
added: “The United States must be able 
and willing to see both sides of any conflict 
and do everything in its power to come 
to a friendly understanding of points at 
issue, if the fabric of peace is not to be torn 
asunder. To strike the attitude: you do 
this or else—will get us nowhere. How 
much more would the cause of peace be 
served by having other nations say of us: 
‘Uncle Sam is a square shooter. We can 
trust him to strike a fair bargain, but don’t 
take advantage of him. He has a first 
class army, and when he gets mad he’s 
poison.’ ” 

Americans are too prone to think of the 
navy as a first line of defense, Admiral 
Bristol said. But if we desire to live in 
peace, the greatest usefulness of the navy 
is to be found as an instrument of peace, 
not merely as a line of defense, he asserted. 

“A well-equipped navy is one of the 
greatest forces for the creation of interna- 
tional respect and friendship we can have,” 
the Admiral continued. “It is a sign of a 
nation’s ability and strength. A foreign 
flag in the harbor, whether on man-of-war 
or merchantman, is a sign we are at peace 
with the nation it represents. 

“Too often the elements of justice and 
fair play in international relations have 
been overlooked. And yet, real peace can 
be maintained only through justice, not at 
the points of bayonets. The American 
Peace Society, since its organization 110 
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years ago, has always advocated peace 
through justice, economic, social, and politi- 
cal. It has never stood for peace by force 
of arms. Nations dealing justly with each 
other live in peace. 

“The aim of American policy in the 
future should be to establish harmony with 
all nations, not a chosen few. We must 
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advocate a fair deal all around. The Good 
Neighbor policy, so happily expressed by 
President Roosevelt, must apply to all 
countries. The world is ready for a new 
order based on justice, fair play and a 
square deal, and there is no better time 
than the present for going at the business 
of getting this policy on the ways.” 








World Problems in Review 














Tumbling into War 


ARLY in August, with our attention 

turned principally to the coming ses- 
sions of the Interparliamentary Union at 
Oslo, we should have said there would be 
no war. The failures of innumerable so- 
called “incidents” to bring on a European 
war, any one of which would have meant 
such a war twenty-five years ago, we 
thought to be the focal fact of modern his- 
tory. Reasons for those fortunate failures 
seemed to be many. There was the human 
instinct of self-preservation, the new con- 
sciousness of the uncertainties of the out- 
come of any war, the realization by the 
Central Powers that France and England 
were at last now prepared for any emer- 
gency. There was an apparent conscious- 
ness by the Axis Powers that they could 
not win a war. All the Powers remembered 
the experiences of the World War. There 
was a weariness of the war psychology, 
a longing for better trade relations and 
calmer, happier international relationships. 
It appeared that there was a growing belief 
in the mind of Herr Hitler that America 
was in sympathy with France and England 
with its direct bearing upon the limited re- 
serves within the Axis Powers. There was 
a great popular resistance to the whole 
theory of war. Those were some of the 
reasons why so many serious “incidents” 
had not brought about a general European 
debacle. Due mainly to the radio and the 
press, men and women everywhere knew 
that the increasing costs of armaments were 
tending toward the actual starvation of 
men, women and children, in the lower in- 





come groups. As Mr. John G. Winant, 
Director of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, had said, ‘these costs are added to 
every loaf of bread we buy, to every acre of 
land we cultivate, and to the length of the 
day we labor to earn a living.” Thus we 
dared to trust early in August in the reluc- 
tance of governments to bring on a war. 
On August 7 both Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax were hopeful. Parliament 
did not hesitate to recess. We believed 
there would be no war. 

And yet, on the morning of August 15 
Representative Hamilton Fish, President 
of the United States Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, reported to our dele- 
gates in Oslo that he had conferred with 
Mr. De Valera in Ireland, Lord Halifax in 
London, M. Daladier in Paris, and Herr 
von Ribbentrop in Berlin, and that he had 
been led to believe that a European war was 
imminent. We all found it difficult to be- 
lieve that that could be true. When the 
Conference adjourned August 19, the dele- 
gates generally believed, at least hoped of 
course, that peace would be maintained. 

Evidently they were mistaken, for soon 
dispatches began to fly. On August 23 
King Leopold of Belgium felt moved to 
broadcast from his Royal Palace a stirring 
appeal for peace, speaking in behalf of the 
heads of the seven neutral states whose 
representatives had been meeting in Brus- 
sels. The King pointed out that armies 
were gathering for a horrible struggle which 
could benefit neither victors nor vanquished. 
He called attention to the fact that public 
opinion in all countries was alarmed, that 
lack of confidence reigned everywhere, that 
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there was a prevailing fear of a conflict into 
which all might be directed in spite of their 
will to maintain their neutrality and their 
independence. He went on to say that 
there is no people which wants to send its 
children to their untimely death, that all 
the states have the same interests, but that 
time was getting short. The King added: 

“We want peace with respect for the 
rights of all nations. It is our wish that 
the differences between nations should be 
submitted to conciliation in a spirit of good 
will. Tomorrow hundreds of millions of 
people will be hoping that the differences 
which separate heads of States may be 
settled by means of conciliation. Let those 
in whose hands rests the destiny of the 
peoples apply themselves to settle peace- 
fully the differences which separate them.” 

On August 24 President Roosevelt was 
led to propose both to Germany and to 
Poland that they enter into direct discus- 
sions with a view to a specific solution of 
their disputes; that in the event of the fail- 
ure of direct discussions they submit their 
differences to arbitration by a third and 
disinterested party. 

On the same day a peace message from 
President Roosevelt was delivered to the 
King of Italy. In his message to His 
Majesty the President underlined the abso- 
lute right of nations, large and small, to 
their national independence, ‘the accept- 
ance of which means peace because fear of 
aggression ends.” 

Also on the same day, August 24, from 
his Castel Gandolfo, Pope Pius XII issued 
an appeal for peace, His Holiness sensing 
that a grave hour was sounding anew for 
the great human family. 

The same day also the President had sent 
messages to Adolf Hitler and to President 
Moszicki of Poland suggesting the possi- 
bility of direct negotiations and of concili- 
ation through a third party. 

On August 25 President Roosevelt sent 
a dispatch to King Leopold expressing his 
utmost measure of satisfaction with his ad- 
dress and took occasion to assure him that 
the people of the United States and their 
Government wholeheartedly shared the 
hopes and aspirations so eloquently ex- 
pressed by His Majesty. 

From the British White Paper of Sep- 
tember 1 we now know of an extended cor- 
respondence between the British Prime 
Minister and the German Chancellor. 
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His Majesty’s Government had felt it 
necessary to increase its military might be- 
cause of the military movements reported 
from Germany. There was a similar feel- 
ing in Berlin about England. Expressions 
of German feeling that Herr Hitler’s agree- 
ment with the Soviets probably meant that 
Great Britain would not stand by her 
agreement to support Poland only increased 
resentment at Downing Street and added to 
the British will to stand by Poland. On 
August 22 Mr. Chamberlain wrote at length 
to Chancellor Hitler that His Majesty’s 
Government was resolved and prepared to 
employ without delay all forces at their 
command should Poland be attacked. In 
this letter Mr. Chamberlain went on to sug- 
gest, however, that all the difficulties might 
be mitigated if not removed, provided that 
there could be, for an initial period, a 
“truce on both sides and indeed on all 
sides.” 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
entire correspondence while emphasizing 
eagerness for peace bristles with the spirit 
associated with ultimatums. England dares 
Germany to acquire any more territory by 
force. Germany demands the unconditional 
return of Danzig and all territory lost by 
Germany to Poland. Both call attention 
to their military might. 

In the meantime “incidents” along the 
German-Polish border multiply. German 
armies enter Poland. On September 3 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, broadcasting 
from his office, at 10 Downing Street, told 
the world that his appeal to Herr Hitler to 
withdraw his troops from Poland had been 
in vain. On that day, Big Ben having 
tolled eleven o’clock a.m.—the “zero hour” 
—Mr. Chamberlain said sadly that the 
might of the British Empire must be sum- 
moned to make good the Government’s 
pledge of assistance to the hard-pressed 
Poles, adding: “I have to tell you that 
Great Britain is at war with Germany.” 

As late as August 28 Premier Daladier 
in a letter to Adolf Hitler expressed the 
view that up to then there was nothing that 
could prevent a peaceful solution of the in- 
ternational crises with honor and dignity 
for all peoples if only the same will to peace 
prevailed on all sides. Within six days, 
however, the unwanted lunacy had broken 
loose. Four large Powers of Europe had 
tumbled into a devastating war the outcome 
of which no man can foresee. 
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SIX FATEFUL MONTHS 
March to September 1939 


March 15—Germany annexes Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia. President Hacha, invited to Berlin, has 
spent the whole night conferring with von Rib- 
bentrop and Hitler, and at last has signed the 
agreement under which the two provinces accept 
German “protection.” 

March 16—Germany takes Slovakia under her 
“protection.” Hungary establishes a common 
frontier with Poland by incorporating Ruthenia. 

March 17—Sir Nevile Henderson, British Am- 
bassador in Berlin, recalled to report. The Prime 
Minister speaks at Birmingham, announcing the 
end of the Munich policy and warning the Ger- 
man Chancellor that any further attempt to 
dominate the world by force will be resisted by 
Great Britain to the utmost of her power. 

Sweeping German economic demands on Ru- 
mania are reported. 

March 18—Russia proposes a conference among 
interested Powers. 

March 19—Protests to Germany from Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. 

French Prime Minister given plenary powers. 

March 21—French President’s visit to London. 
Joint French-Soviet-Polish-British statement 
suggested. 

Lithuania cedes Memel to Germany. 

March 22—Fascist Grand Council affirms Italy’s 
adhesion to the Axis. 

March 23—British Trade Mission to Moscow. 

March 26—The Duce speaks: “A long period 
of peace is necessary for the development of 
European civilization.” He hints at certain Ital- 
ian claims on France. 

March 28—German Foreign Office Gazette 
warns Poland of the consequences of “anti-Ger- 
man agitation.” German anti-Polish Press cam- 
paign begins. 

At about this time Hitler is known to have 
made his offer to Poland—a new guarantee of 
her frontiers in return for Danzig and a route 
over the Corridor. 

March 29—M. Daladier, the French Prime Min- 
ister, replies to Mussolini, saying that France is 
ready for all reasonable negotiations, but will 
yield none of her rights. 

March 31—Mr. Chamberlain announces in Par- 
liament that “in the event of any action which 
clearly threatened Polish independence, and which 
the Polish Government accordingly considered it 
vital to resist with their national forces, his 
Majesty’s Government would feel themselves 
bound at once to lend the Polish Government 
all support in their power.” 

Slovak-Hungarian border disputes settled. 

April 2—Hitler makes a threatening speech at 
Wilhelmshaven. 

April 2—Colonel Beck of Poland in London. 

April 7—Italy seizes Albania; Britain and Po- 
land exchange mutual pledges. 

April 9—The Pope’s Easter homily on the lost 
value of pledges. 

April 10—British Cabinet meets on Easter 
Monday; Parliament recalled. 


April 13—British guarantees to Greece and Ru- 
mania announced in Parliament. 

April 14—First British exchanges with Russia. 

April 16—President Roosevelt asks Hitler and 
Mussolini for a 10-year assurance that they will 
not attack independent nations. 

April 17—U. S. Fleet concentrated in the Pa- 
cific. 

April 21—Polish Ambassador in Berlin returns 
to Warsaw. 

April 24—Sir Nevile Henderson, Ambassador 
from Britain, returns to Berlin. 

April 27—Conscription introduced in Great 
Britain. 

April 28—Hitler in the Reichstag denounces the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement and the Treaty 
of Non-Aggression with Poland. 

May 2—German non-aggression offer to North- 
ern States. 

May 3—M. Litvinoff, Russian Foreign Secre- 
tary, resigns. 

May 5—Colonel Beck replies to Hitler—Poland 
willing to join in conversations with Germany if 
she is prepared to proceed by peaceable methods. 

May 7—Political and military pact between 
Italy and Germany signed by Ciano and Ribben- 
trop at Rome. 

May 12—Speeches by the Prime Ministers of 
Great Britain and France; the two countries 
resolve to carry through. 

British defensive agreement with Turkey. 

May 15—Hitler tours the western fortifications. 

May 16—Von Papen recalled to Berlin from 
Turkey. 

May 18—Northern States reply to Germany; 
Denmark alone accepts. 

May 22—Italo-German pact signed in Berlin. 

May 26—Final draft of British proposals sent 
to Moscow. 

May 31—M. Molotoff addresses the Soviet 
Parliament in an ambiguous speech. 

June 2—Prince Paul in Berlin; Hitler gives an 
assurance to Yugoslavia. 

June 7—German non-aggression pacts with 
Latvia and Estonia signed. 

June 13—Mr. Strang of England arrives in 
Moscow to assist the Anglo-Russian negotiations. 

June 23—France and Turkey sign defense pact. 

June 28—First serious news of military prepara- 
tions in Danzig; British memorandum to Ger- 
many on the denunciation of the Naval Treaty. 

June 29—Lord Halifax’s speech at Chatham 
House—the dual policy. 

Polish festival at Gdynia: Polish President speaks 
on the importance of the Corridor to Poland. 

July 1—British Labour appeal to German peo- 
ple 

President Roosevelt defeated on Neutrality 
legislation repeal. 

July 6—Increased British credits for guaranteed 
Powers. 

July 10—Mr. Chamberlain in Parliament re- 
affirms British pledge to Poland. 

July 21—Official statement in Germany: “We 
reject 100 per cent the idea of a warlike solution 
to the Danzig problem.” 

July 25—Proposal to send British and French 
military missions to Russia. 

August 3—Customs friction in Danzig becomes 
acute. 
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August 4—Parliament rises, with the Prime Min- 
ister’s promise that it would be recalled if any 
change of policy was found necessary. 

August 5—British and French military missions 
leave for Moscow. 

August 6—Rally of Polish Legionaires at Cra- 
cow. 

August 10—Herr Forster addresses anti-Polish 
demonstrations at Danzig. 

August 11—British and French military mis- 
sions arrive in Moscow. 

Axis talks at Salzburg. 

August 13—Hitler sees Ciano and the League 
Danzig Commissioner at Berchtesgaden. Alarm 
in Hungary. 

August 15—Interparliamentary Union begins 
35th conference in Oslo. 

August 16—German Press now calis for annex- 
ation of the Corridor. 

August 17—Vatican peace moves reported. 

August 18—Outburst of a full-blooded German 
Press campaign against Poland. German troops 
sent to Slovakia. Hungarian Foreign Minister 
visits Rome. 

August 19—Pope’s appeal for the preservation 
of world peace. Interparliarnentary Conference 
ends in Oslo. 

August 21—Mr. Chamberlain returns to London. 
German-Russian non-aggression pact announced. 
Final German military preparations begin. 

August 22—British Cabinet decide that a Ger- 
man-Soviet pact of non-aggression would “in 
no way affect our obligations to Poland.” 

August 23—Von Ribbentrop signs the Pact in 
Moscow. British Government send message to 
Hitler reaffirming their determination to stand by 
Poland. President Roosevelt appeals for Italian 
efforts to save peace, and gets a sympathetic reply 
from King Victor Emmanuel. King Leopold 
appeals for peace on behalf of the Oslo powers, 
and the move is welcomed by the anti-aggression 
nations. 

August 24—Herr Forster proclaims himself 
Head of the State of Danzig. Parliament meets 
to pass Emergency Act. President Roosevelt ap- 
peals to Germany and Poland to submit their 
dispute to peaceful negotiation; Poland accepts. 
The Pope makes an appeal for peace. Lord Hali- 
fax addresses the British nation by wireless upon 
its duties in the emergency. 

August 25—Japan adopts new foreign policy, 
virtually breaking from the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
There are increasing signs of a prospective Hun- 
garian and Spanish neutrality. Turkey affirms 
her loyalty to the Peace Front. Hitler gives Sir 
Nevile Henderson a written communication, em- 
phasizing his demands on Poland and dwelling 
on the prospects of Anglo-German cooperation. 
A similar message is given to the French Am- 
bassador. 

August 26—British Government meeting at- 
tended by Sir Nevile Henderson, who had flown 
from Berlin during the morning. The French 
answer to Hitler is published; France stands by 
Poland. 

August 27—Another British Cabinet meeting. 
The King of the Belgians and the Queen of 
Holland offer their “good offices” for peace. 

August 28—Yet another Cabinet meeting, after 
which Sir Nevile Henderson flies to Berlin and 
gives Hitler the British reply, again reaffirming 
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their pledge to Poland and suggesting that in hap- 
pier times nothing need stand in the way of 
Anglo-German understanding. Hitler’s verbal 
reply is later received in London. Full Dutch 
mobilization. Fall of the Japanese Cabinet. 

August 29—Parliament meets to hear the Prime 
Minister’s report and to reaffirm the national 
unity. Hitler sends back another Note, which 
is considered in London at midnight. This, 
it is claimed in Berlin, accepted a British proposal 
for direct negotiation between Germany and 
Poland, provided a Polish plenipotentiary arrived 
in Berlin within 24 hours. 

August 30—The Poles decline to send a pleni- 
potentiary under menace. There is another Cabinet 
meeting in Downing Street. Late at night Sir 
Nevile Henderson visits Hitler and von Ribben- 
trop and is informed of the German terms. Hitler 
sets up Defense Council with full powers. 

August 31—Full mobilization of the British 
Fleet. The Pope issues a last appeal for peace. 
The Polish Ambassador in Berlin is told of the 
German terms of a sixteen point plan for a peace- 
able settlement at 8 p.m.; and at 10 p.m. they 
are broadcast over the German wireless with 
the comment that Germany regards them as 
having been rejected. 

September 1—Germany invades Poland and 
bombs Polish towns. Hitler addresses the Reich- 
stag and announces his intention to fight Poland, 
adding that he will not call upon Italy for aid. 
The Polish Ambassadors inform Great Britain 
and France that their Governments consider that 
the German attack constitutes a case of direct 
aggression. The French and British Ambassadors 
tell von Ribbentrop that unless the German forces 
are promptly withdrawn from Polish territory 
Britain and France will fulfil their obligations. 
Von Ribbentrop replies that he must consult 
Hitler. Full mobilization is decreed in Great 
Britain and France. 

September 2—The German Government made 
no reply to the British and French Notes. A plan 
for a five-Power conference is put forward by 
Signor Mussolini, but in Parliament it is stated 
that the British Government can attend no such 
conference while German troops are on Polish 
soil. Among emergency measures passed by 
Parliament is one providing for compulsory mili- 
tary service between the ages of 18 and 41. 

September 2—Prime Minister replied to Herr 
Hitler saying: “Our general purpose in this struggle 
is well known. It is to redeem Europe from the 
perpetually recurring fear of German aggression 
and to enable the people of Europe te preserve 
their independence and liberties. No threats will 
deter us or our French allies from this purpose.” 
Germany proclaims “conclusion” of war in Poland. 

September 3—At 9 a.m. the British Ambassador 
informs Germany that unless German troops have 
begun to withdraw from Poland by 11 a.m. he is 
to ask for his passports. There is no reply by 
11 a.m., at which time therefore Great Britain 
and Germany are at war. At 5 p.m. a similar 
ultimatum from France expires, and France and 
Germany are at war. 

September 4—Donaldson Atlantic liner Athenia, 
1400 passengers and crew, bound for Montreal, 
sunk 250 miles off of Donegal, Ireland. An un- 
known number of Americans lost. 
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September 5—Soviet Government reveals plan 
to increase its army by twenty-five percent. Japan 
announces her policy of non-intervention in the 
European war. 

September 7—War in full swing. Polish Gov- 
ernment at Warsaw moves to Lublin. 

September 10—German gains in Poland over a 
wide area; British and French ships torpedoed 
increasingly. Allied offensive on Western front. 

September 12—Chamberlain and Daladier meet 
in France. 

September 13—Reported that England is pre- 
paring for ten years of war. 

September 14—Germany captures Gdynia. 

September 15—Russia and Japan declare an 
Armistice. Col. Charles A. Lindbergh urges United 
States to keep out of the war and to carry on 
Western civilization. 

September 17—Soviet Russia starts her army 
into Polish Ukraine and White Russia, ‘“‘because 
there no longer is a Polish Government.” 

September 19—Hitler speaking at Danzig bids 
Allies choose peace on his terms or prepare for 
war to the finish. 

September 21—President Roosevelt asks Con- 
gress to repeal Arms Embargo Act. Premier 
Calinescu of Rumania assassinated. 

September 22—Germany and Russia agree on 
partition of Poland. 


Germany’s Views in July 


ERMANY looks upon Britain as the 
“aggressor” in Europe, a broad state- 
ment which expressed official German opin- 
ion last mid-summer. At a time when the 
so-called democratic states think of Ger- 
many and Italy as the aggressors of Europe 
it is interesting to read a wireless message 
from Berlin to the New York Times calling 
attention to an authoritative statement in 
the organ of the anti-Comintern powers, 
published in Berlin, a periodical bearing the 
inclusive title Berlin-Rome-Tokyo. 

The message goes on to point out that 
the statement is considered significant 
because it is purported to represent the per- 
sonal views of Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop. The publication is also 
freely used by the statesmen of other anti- 
Comintern powers to present the views and 
policies of their respective governments. 

The obviously inspired article flatly 
charges, says the Times reporter, that “the 
British Government, fully conscious of the 
dubious nature of its policy, is seeking to 
create a situation whereby war will become 
unavoidable.” Britain, in this German’s 
view, needs war to preserve the empire— 
“she is in the position of a man standing on 
a diving board wanting to jump but afraid 
to do so. Trembling as he is between fear 
and desire, his final plunge is inevitable.” 
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“The British Empire,” the writer states, 
“is fiction. If the world were to recognize 
this fact the Empire would be in a very 
difficult position. Britain wants to give this 
fiction the appearance of reality by winning 
a victory through power politics either by 
creating a state of permanent fear of the 
totalitarian States or through war. 

“Tt is not for [Prime Minister Neville] 
Chamberlain to complain of threats to 
world peace. In the matter of Danzig, for 
instance, we deny the British Government’s 
right to act in this matter for us or for other 
governments. Danzig is for us and our 
friends de facto a German city and some 
day it will be German de jure as well. 
Neither speeches, publications, nor diplo- 
matic missions can alter this fact.” 

The British contention that an indepen- 
dent Danzig is indispensable to Polish trade 
is ridiculed as “nonsense.” As for Germany 
wanting Danzig because she needs it as a 
strategic point the author declares: 

“Even Chamberlain can scarcely fail to 
recognize the strength and power of Ger- 
many’s strategic position as it is today. 
These statements are mere camouflage and 
a pretext designed to convince the British 
people of the necessity and inevitability of 
war against Germany.” 

Britain is represented in this official Ger- 
man statement as being divided against her- 
self. 

“The motherland of the empire is split 
into two camps,” the writer adds, “Conser- 
vative Imperialists and the Liberal-Socialist 
Opposition, both of which need war for dif- 
ferent reasons. The empire dilemma has 
brought about this curious unanimity of 
opinion [that there must be war |.” 

The people, however, are of a different 
mind, the writer asserts. 

“We consider it an established fact that 
the British Opposition needs war and that 
the British Conservatives are promoting it. 
The British people, however, neither need 
war nor are willing to fight one over Dan- 
zig.” 

This authoritative German opinion as- 
signs to Britain the very role that the West- 
ern powers have always given to Germany 
—that of disturber of the peace of Europe. 

“Britain is losing the respect of all na- 
tions great and small,” it is stated. “The 
British Government is undermining mutual 
confidence among European nations. Brit- 
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ain is destroying all the possibilities of 
establishing a true community of nations; 
she is violating the vital rights of small 
countries, disregarding their neutrality and 
conclusions. She is fighting with outworn 
weapons and insufficient strength against 
the new orientation in international rela- 
tions, which is being born of the powers of 
the new order.” 

Included in the “front’’ of these powers, 
in this German’s view, is Bulgaria, whose 
Premier recently visited the Reich. With 
this and other nations, the “powers of the 
new order” are joined in a liberal com- 
munity founded on respect for vital rights 
and common interests. 

Bulgaria’s profession of solidarity with 
the policy of the authoritarian States is 
termed a natural and lasting one that can- 
not be discounted. 

“The Western powers and the several 
States supported by them have failed to 
recognize the innate greatness of this politi- 
cal group which, far from being a haggling 
clique of business interests, is, in truth, a 
political community resting on equal and 
natural rights. It must be taken into ac- 
count, however, that in the event any one of 
the partners is threatened this union can 
take swift action.” 

“The young, striving nations and their 
leaders have recognized these natural laws. 
Any British manoeuvre against their vital 
rights will, therefore, meet the retribution 
of the united front of these powers of the 
new order extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific.” Thus the big talk went on, 
first from one side, then the other. It is 
now apparent that it should have been 
taken more seriously by the public opinion 
of the world. 


Neutrality Legislation Deferred 


HE Foreign Relations Committee of the 

Senate voted on July 11 to postpone all 
action on the Neutrality Revision Bill until 
the next session of Congress. Leaders of 
the Administration have held that the 
Neutrality Act should be revised at once, 
before the actuality of war faces Congress. 
This failure of the Congress to support 
the President and Secretary of State was 
clinched at a Conference held in the White 
House on July 18. 
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The attitude of the Administration was 
set forth clearly in the following communi- 
cation from the President, accompanied by 
a statement by the Secretary of State: — 


The President’s Letter 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: 

I am advised that by a vote of twelve to eleven 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has 
deferred action on peace and neutrality legislation 
until the next session of the Congress. 

I am appending hereto a statement from the 
Secretary of State which has my full approval, 
and which I trust will receive your earnest atten- 
tion. 

It has been abundantly clear to me for some 
time that for the cause of peace and in the interests 
of American neutrality and security, it is highly 
advisable that the Congress at this session should 
take certain much needed action. In the light 
of present world conditions, I see no reason to 
change that opinion. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


July 14, 1939. 
Statement by Secretary Hull 


The cornerstone of the foreign policy of the 
United States is the preservation of the peace and 
security of our nation, the strengthening of inter- 
national law, and the revitalization of international 
good faith. The foreign policy of this Govern- 
ment may be misinterpreted or it may be mis- 
understood but it cannot be destroyed. Peace is 
so precious and war so devastating that the people 
of the United States and their Government must 
not fail to make their just and legitimate contri- 
bution to the preservation of peace. 

The Congress has pending before it at the pres- 
ent time certain proposals providing for the 
amendment of the existing so-called neutrality 
legislation. Some of these proposed changes I 
regard as necessary to promote the peace and 
security of the United States. 

There is an astonishing amount of confusion 
and misunderstanding as regards the legislation 
under consideration, and particularly with regard 
to the operation of the existing arms embargo. 

I shall try to bring out as clearly as I can the 
important points of agreement and disagreement 
between those who support the principles con- 
tained in the six point peace and neutrality pro- 
gram recommended by the Executive branch of 
the Government and those who oppose these rec- 
ommendations. 

In substance and in principle both sides of the 
discussion agree on the following points: 

1. Both sides agree that the first concern of the 
United States must be its own peace and security. 
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2. Both sides agree that it should be the policy 
of this Government to avoid being drawn into 
wars between other nations. 

3. Both sides agree that this nation should at 
all times avoid entangling alliances or involve- 
ments with other nations. 

4. Both sides agree that in the event of foreign 
wars this nation should maintain a status of strict 
neutrality, and that around the structure of neu- 
trality we should so shape our policies as to keep 
this country from being drawn into war. 

On the other hand, the following is the chief 
essential point of disagreement between those who 
favor the adoption of the recommendations for- 
mulated by the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and those who are opposing these recom- 
mendations: 

The proponents, including the Executive branch 
of the Government, at the time when the arms 
embargo was originally adopted called attention to 
the fact that its enactment constituted a hazardous 
departure from the principle of international law 
which recognizes the right of neutrals to trade 
with belligerents and of belligerents to trade 
with neutrals. They believe that neutrality means 
impartiality, and in their view an arms embargo is 
directly opposed to the idea of neutrality. It is 
not humanly possible, by enacting an arms em- 
bargo, or by refraining from such enactment, to 
hold the scales exactly even between two bellig- 
erents. In either case and due to shifting cir- 
cumstances one belligerent may find itself in a 
position of relative advantage or disadvantage. 
The important difference between the two cases is 
that when such a condition arises in the absence 
of an arms embargo on our part, no responsibility 
attaches to this country, whereas in the presence 
of an embargo, the responsibility of this country 
for the creation of the condition is inevitably 
direct and clear. 

There is no theory or practice to be found in 
international law pertaining to neutrality to the 
effect that the advantages that any particular 
belligerent might procure through its geographic 
location, its superiority on land or at sea, or 
through other circumstances, should be offset by 
the establishment by neutral nations of em- 
bargoes. 

The opposition to the present substitute pro- 
posal joins issue on this point, and stands for 
existing rigid embargo as a permanent part of 
our neutrality policy. And yet by insisting on 
an arms embargo in time of war they are, to that 
extent, for the reasons I have stated, urging not 
neutrality, but what might well result in actual 
unneutrality, the serious consequences of which 
no one can predict. 
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Those who urge the retention of the present 
embargo continue to advance the view that it 
will keep this country out of war,—thereby mis- 
leading the American people to rely upon a false 
and illogical delusion as a means of keeping out 
of war. 

I say it is illogical, because while the trade in 
“arms, ammunition and implements of war” is 
at present banned, the trade in equally essential 
war materials, as well as all the essential materials 
out of which the finished articles are made can 
continue. For example, in time of war, we can 
sell cotton for the manufacture of explosives, but 
not the explosives; we can sell the steel and cop- 
per for cannon and for shells but not the cannon 
nor the shells; we can continue to sell to belliger- 
ents the high-powered fuel necessary for the oper- 
ation of airplanes, but we are not able to sell the 
airplanes. 

I say it is a false delusion because a continuation 
of the trade in arms is a clearly recognized and 
traditional right of the nationals of a neutral 
country in time of war, subject only to effective 
blockade and to the right of belligerents to treat 
any such commodities as contraband. The asser- 
tion frequently made that this country has ever 
engaged or may become engaged in serious con- 
troversy solely over the fact that its nationals 
have sold arms to belligerents is misleading and 
unsupportable. All available evidence is directly 
to the contrary. Every informed person knows 
that arms, as absolute contraband, are subject to 
seizure by a belligerent and that neither the neu- 
tral shipper nor his government has the slightest 
ground for complaint. There is, therefore, no 
reason to suppose that the sale of arms may lead 
to serious controversy between a neutral and a 
belligerent. Furthermore, under the proposals 
that have been made American nationals would be 
divested of all right, title and interest in these 
and other commodities before they leave our 
shores and American citizens and ships would be 
kept out of danger zones. As regards possible 
complications which might arise as a result of 
the extension of credits to belligerents or of 
extraordinary profits accruing to any group of 
producers in this country, it is wholly within the 
power of Congress at all times to safeguard the 
national interest in this respect. 

Controversies which would involve the United 
States are far more likely to arise from the en- 
trance of American ships or American citizens in 
the danger zones or through the sinking on the 
high seas of American vessels carrying commodities 
other than those covered by the arms embargo. 
In the recommendations formulated by the Ex- 
ecutive as a substitute for the present legislation 
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it was especially urged that provisions be adopted 
which would exclude American nationals and 
American ships from zones where real danger to 
their safety might exist and which would divest 
goods of American ownership, thereby minimizing 
to the fullest extent the danger of American in- 
volvement. 

Those of us who support the recommendations 
formulated for the elimination of the embargo 
are convinced that the arms embargo plays into 
the hands of those nations which have taken the 
lead in building up their fighting power. It 
works directly against the interests of the peace- 
loving nations, especially those which do not 
possess their own munitions plants. It means that 
if any country is disposed towards conquest, and 
devotes its energy and resources to establish itself 
as a superior fighting power, that country may be 
more tempted to try the fortunes of war if it knows 
that its less well prepared opponents would be shut 
off from those supplies which, under every rule of 
international law, they should be able to buy in 
all neutral countries, including the United States. 
It means also that some of those countries which 
have only limited facilities for the production of 
arms, ammunition and implements of war are put 
in a position of increased dependence. During 
peace-time they would feel the compulsion of 
shaping their political as well as their economic 
policy to suit the military strength of others; and 
during war-time their powers of defense would 
be limited. 

For these reasons those who are supporting the 
recommendations for the amendment of existing 
legislation recognize definitely that the present 
embargo encourages a general state of war both 
in Europe and Asia. Since the present embargo 
has this effect its results are directly prejudicial 
to the highest interests and to the peace and to 
the security of the United States. 

In the present grave conditions of international 
anarchy and of danger to peace, in more than one 
part of the world, I profoundly believe that the 
first great step towards safeguarding this nation 
from being drawn into war is to use whatever in- 
fluence it can, compatible with the traditional 
policy of our country of non-involvement, so as 
to make less likely the outbreak of a major war. 
This is a duty placed upon our Government which 
some may fail to perceive or choose to reject. But 
it must be clear to every one of us that the out- 
break of a general war increases the dangers con- 
fronting the United States. This fact cannot be 
ignored. 

I would emphasize that the course proposed 
through the substitute legislation recommended 
by the Executive is consistent with the rules of 
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international law and with the policy of our own 
country over a period of 150 years. The basis 
for the recommendations made is the firm inten- 
tion of keeping this country from being drawn 
into war. If there existed any desire to assist or 
to injure particular foreign countries this Govern- 
ment would not have been endeavoring persist- 
ently, within the limitations of our traditional 
policy, over a period of many years to do its 
utmost to avoid the outbreak of a general war. 
I earnestly hope that the Congress will lend the 
fullest measure of its cooperation in the endeavor 
to avoid war in the first place and to place this 
country in a position of the greatest security pos- 
sible, should war break out. In the tragic event 
that peace efforts fail and that a major war occurs, 
there will be general agreement within the United 
States that every effort must be exerted to keep 
this country from being drawn therein. 

I must also refer to the impression sedulously 
created to the effect that the sale of arms, muni- 
tions and implements of war by this country is 
immoral and that on this ground it should be 
suppressed in time of war. 

As a matter of fact almost all sales of arms and 
ammunition made in recent years by our nationals 
have been made to governments whose policies 
have been dedicated to the maintenance of peace, 
but who have felt the necessity of creating or of 
augmenting their means of national self-defense, 
thereby protecting otherwise helpless men, women 
and children in the event that other powers resort 
to war. In the face of the present universal dan- 
ger all countries, including our own, feel the neces- 
sity of increasing armament, and small countries 
in particular are dependent upon countries like the 
United States which have the capacity to produce 
armaments. Our refusal to make it possible for 
them to obtain such means of necessary self- 
defense in a time of grave emergency, would con- 
tribute solely towards making more helpless the 
law-abiding and peace-devoted peoples of the 
world. If such action is moral, and if, on the 
contrary, sales of the means of self-defense for 
the protection of peaceful and law-abiding peoples 
are immoral, then a new definition of morality and 
immorality must be written. This task might be 
left to the proponents of the arms embargo. 

I must also refer to another impression created 
by propaganda to the effect that the abandonment 
of the arms embargo would increase power of 
action on the part of the Executive branch of the 
Government and conversely that the maintenance 
of the embargo would serve as an additional check 
on the powers of the Executive. It is difficult to 
see how either of these propositions could possibly 
hold true. An impartial granting of access to 
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American markets to all countries without distinc- 
tion gives the Executive no additional power to 
choose among them and to commit this country 
to any line of policy or action which may lead 
it either into a dangerous controversy or into war 
with any foreign power. 

The legislative proposals which were recom- 
mended to the Congress through the communi- 
cations which I transmitted to Senator Pittman 
and to Congressman Bloom on May 27 providing 
for the safeguarding of our nation to the fullest 
possible extent from incurring the risks of involve- 
ment in war contemplate the elimination of the 
existing arms embargo and are as follows: 

(1) To prohibit American ships from entering 
combat areas; 

(2) To restrict travel by American citizens in 
combat areas; 

(3) To require that goods exported from the 
United States to belligerent countries shall be 
preceded by the transfer of title to the foreign 
purchasers ; 

(4) To continue the existing legislation respect- 
ing loans and credits to belligerent nations; 

(5) To regulate the solicitation and collection 
in this country of funds for belligerents; and 

(6) To continue the National Munitions Con- 
trol Board and the licensing system with respect 
to the importation and exportation of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war. 

This six-point program was the best that could 
be devised after much painstaking thought and 
study, and after many conferences with members 
of the Congress, of how best to keep this country 
out of a conflict should it arise. It rests primarily 
on the established rules of international law, plus 
the curtailment of certain rights of our nationals, 
the exercise of which is permitted under inter- 
national law but which might lead to controversies 
with belligerents and eventual involvement in 
foreign wars. 

There has thus been offered as a substitute for 
the present act a far broader and more effective 
set of provisions, which in no conceivable sense 
could breed trouble, but which to a far greater 
extent than the present act would both aid in 
making less likely a general war, and, while keep- 
ing strictly within the limits of neutrality, would 
reduce as far as possibie the risk of this nation 
of being drawn into war if war comes. 

In connection with our foreign affairs, I think 
all must agree that, unless a spirit of collaboration 
and cooperation characterizes the relations be- 
tween the Executive and Legislative departments 
of the Government, the peace and other vital inter- 
ests of this country will inevitably be jeopardized. 
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Having spent the best years of my life as a 
member of the two Houses of Congress, I have the 
warmest feeling of friendliness toward the mem- 
bership of, and the greatest respect for, the Leg- 
islative Department, and, in that spirit, I earnestly 
hope for the closest possible cooperation in matters 
affecting our country’s best interests and its se- 
curity in the present grave international situation. 

At this time when critical conditions obtain 
throughout the greater part of the world I am 
sure that we are all equally persuaded that while 
the fullest measure of constructive criticism is 
helpful and desirable, and is of course most wel- 
come, partisanship should play no part in the 
determination of the foreign policy of this country. 

In the present situation of danger a peaceful 
nation like ours cannot complacently close its 
eyes and ears in formulating a peace and neutrality 
policy, as though abnormal and critical conditions 
did not exist. The entire question of peace and 
neutrality at this serious juncture in its possible 
effects upon the safety and the interest of the 
United States during coming months is of the 
utmost importance. This question should, in my 
judgment, receive full and careful consideration 
and be acted upon by this Government without 
unnecessary or undue delay. 

CorDELL Hutt 


Opponents of the Administration 


Opponents of the Administration deny 
that there is any foundation for the argu- 
ment that the existing Neutrality Act is 
working for the aggressor nations. They 
are opposed to granting to the President a 
freer hand in the international field, be- 
cause the President should not have the 
power to conduct a reckless course which 
might easily lead our country into other 
people’s wars. They take the ground that 
the best security for America will be found 
to lie in the abandonment of all commercial 
relations with nations at war, that this 
country should abandon all trade with na- 
tions at war for the duration of their war 
rather than to let that trade direct us into 
controversies that can lead only to frightful 
waste and the expense which the participa- 
tion in war entails. They hold that the 
existing Neutrality Act takes from the Presi- 
dent no power that was ever constitutionally 
his. The law only affords those safeguards 
to which the American people are entitled 
if they are to have the fullest measure of 
service in their purpose to keep out of other 
people’s wars. 
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In the meantime it appears that the dif- 
ferences between the two sides on this ques- 
tion, the advocates of each apparently sin- 
cere in their desire to keep the country out 
of war, will come up again in the coming 
session of Congress. 


Those “Invisible Items” in Our 
Foreign Trade 


EWER people, according to August 

Maffry of the Department of Com- 
merce, were going to Europe in July because 
of the fear of war in Europe. During the 
year, the tourist departures for Europe up 
to July were about 33% fewer than last 
year. The departures for other parts of 
the world, except for South Africa, had also 
fallen off. 

Figuring an over-all decline of 25 per cent 
in foreign travel of Americans, Mr. Mafiry 
calculated that 1939 sailings would decline 
nearly 100,000 below the 370,267 total of 
last year. The European 1938 departures 
of 195,863 would be cut about 65,000. 

Not all Latin America is gaining from 
the change, Mr. Maffry added, because 
travel to the West Indies and Central 
America is slightly smaller this year. 

He said that last year the average tourist 
spent $86, ranging from an average of $341 
in near-by countries such as Canada, to 
$735 in Europe and $909 in South America 
and the Far East. 

He estimated that Americans spent $183,- 
000,000 abroad last year, while foreigners 
visiting here spent only $73,500,000. 

Expenditures by United States citizens 
for overseas travel in the twenty-year period 
from 1919 to 1938 totaled $5,400,000,000, 
according to Mr. Hopkins, our Secretary of 
Commerce. During the same time foreign 
visitors to the United States spent approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. Since 1934 our 
outlays for foreign travel have accounted 
for almost 40% of the total payments by 
this country to foreigners for “services” 
and for 13% of the payments for “mer- 
chandise and services” combined. The peak 
of our travel expenditures abroad occurred 
from 1928 to 1930. In 1929 the total out- 
lays for foreign travel by United States 
residents, including expenditures in Canada 
and Mexico as well as expenditures in over- 
seas countries, aggregated $771,000,000. 
This figure dropped below $300,000,000 
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in 1933 and then rose to $563,000,000 in 
1937. While expenditures in the United 
States by all foreign travelers, including 
residents of Canada and Mexico in addition 
to the residents of overseas countries, were, 
in the same years, $167,000,000, $64, 
000,000, and $161,000,000 respectively. 

“Expenditures by Americans abroad in 
1938, a year in which foreign travel de- 
creased generally, were still in excess of 
$500,000,000, while expenditures by foreign 
visitors to the United States remained at 
approximately $160,000,000. Net pay- 
ments by the United States to foreigners 
on travel account in 1938 were reduced to 
$3 57,000,000. 

“Estimates of gross revenues received by 
American and foreign vessels from passen- 
ger traffic between the United States and 
overseas countries reveal that revenues to 
American vessels ranged from a high of 
$55,000,000 in 1929 to a low of $24,000, 
000 in 1933. Revenues earned by foreign 
vessels reached a peak of $221,000,000 in 
1929, as compared with $76,000,000 in 
1933. 

“The increase in overseas travel between 
1933 and 1937 produced a substantial rise 
in passenger revenues, with United States 
lines receiving $37,000,000 in 1937 and 
foreign lines receiving $125,000,000 for the 
same year. Despite the increase in 1937, 
however, aggregate earnings were still more 
than 40% below the level of 1929.” 

These voyagings, of such consequence to 
the nation, will be all but stopped by the 
war. One can but wonder when these es- 
sential parts of our commerce with foreign 
lands will come into play again. 

It was considered a good sign that while 
our foreign travel suffered last year because 
of the depression in the United States, 
American travelers spent nevertheless over 
$500,000,000 abroad, including Canada 
and Mexico. Americans normally visit 
abroad much more than they are visited, 
foreigners expending in this country last 
year, as we have said, only about $160,- 
000,000, a difference of some $357,000,000. 
Remembering that we exported merchan- 
dise last year to the value of over $3,000, 
000,000 and that we imported goods to the 
amount of $1,960,000,000, it will seem that 
there was left a balance due us of con- 
siderably over $1,000,000,000. This sum 
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had somehow to be paid by our friends 
abroad. 

Toward the payment of this sum a num- 
ber of resources were available. More of 
our goods are carried in foreign vessels 
than under the United States flag, and 
this service by foreign countries afforded 
a means of working off, as it were, a part 
of the debt. Large sums are sent abroad 
by immigrants, or for philanthropic or 
charitable purposes, and the goods and 
services supplied by foreign countries 
against these paper remittances permitted 
a further liquidation of the foreign obli- 
gations to us. Payment by the United 
States of dividends and interest to foreign 
investors would also have offered an avenue 
of settlement, were not still larger divi- 
dends due us from other countries. Finally, 
there was this net item of $357,000,000 in 
services rendered our tourists abroad. 

All of these so-called “service items” in 
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our international accounts last year to- 
gether yielded $965,000,000 (after deduct- 
ing offsetting services by this country). 
The balance of $169,000,000 that still re- 
mained due the United States was met by 
borrowing or by shipping us gold. With- 
out our tourist trade, however, this balance 
would have been, not $169,000,000, but 
$526,000,000, or more than three times as 
great. Additional borrowings or gold ship- 
ments to. the amount of $357,000,000 
would have been necessary, or foreign 
countries would have failed by a propor- 
tionate amount to meet their obligations 
to us or would have had to use our services 
less or buy less of our goods. By adding 
to foreign purchasing power and resources, 
American travel abroad contributed to 
American industry and trade as well. 

The upset of all this by the war, serious 
enough in its way, ranks, of course, as but 
a minor among the many major casualties. 





President Roosevelt's Radio Address 
September 3, 1939 


ONIGHT my single duty is to speak to 

the whole of America. 

Until four-thirty this morning I had 
hoped against hope that some miracle would 
prevent a devastating war in Europe and 
bring to an end the invasion of Poland by 
Germany. 

For four long years a succession of actual 
wars and constant crises have shaken the 
entire world and have threatened in each 
case to bring on the gigantic conflict which 
is today unhappily a fact. 

It is right that I should recall to your 
minds the consistent and at times successful 
efforts of your Government in these crises 
to throw the full weight of the United States 
into the cause of peace. In spite of spread- 
ing wars I think that we have every right 
and every reason to maintain as a national 
policy the fundamental moralities, the 
teachings of religion and the continuation 
of efforts to restore peace—for some day, 
though the time may be distant, we can be 
of even greater help to a crippled humanity. 

It is right, too, to point out that the un- 
fortunate events of these recent years have 
been based on the use of force or the threat 


of force. And it seers to me clear, even at 
the outbreak of this great war, that the in- 
fluence of America should be consistent in 
seeking for humanity a final peace which 
will eliminate, as far as it is possible to 
do so, the continued use of force between 
nations. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict the 
future. I have my constant stream of in- 
formation from American representatives 
and other sources throughout the world. 
You, the people of this country, are receiv- 
ing news through your radios and your 
newspapers at every hour of the day. 

You are, I believe, the most enlightened 
and the best informed people in all the 
world at this moment. You are subjected 
to no censorship of news, and I want to 
add that your Government has no informa- 
tion which it has any thought of withhold- 
ing from you. 

At the same time, as I told my Press 
Conference on Friday, it is of the highest 
importance that the press and the radio 
use the utmost caution to discriminate be- 
tween actual verified fact on the one hand, 
and mere rumor on the other. 
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I can add to that by saying that I hope 
the people of this country will also discrimi- 
nate most carefully between news and 
rumor. Do not believe of necessity every- 
thing you hear or read. Check up on it 
first. 

You must master at the outset a simple 
but unalterable fact in modern foreign re- 
lations. When peace has been broken any- 
where, peace of all countries everywhere 
is in danger. 

It is easy for you and me to shrug our 
shoulders and say that conflicts taking 
place thousands of miles from the conti- 
nental United States, and, indeed, the whole 
American Hemisphere, do not seriously 
affect the Americas—and that all the 
United States has to do is to ignore them 
and go about our own business. Passion- 
ately though we may desire detachment, we 
are forced to realize that every word that 
comes through the air, every ship that sails 
the sea, every battle that is fought does 
affect the American future. 

Let no man or woman thoughtlessly or 
falsely talk of America sending its armies 
to European fields. At this moment there 
is being prepared a proclamation of Ameri- 
can neutrality. This would have been done 
even if there had been no neutrality statute 
on the books, for this proclamation is in 
accordance with international law and with 
American policy. 

This will be followed by a Proclamation 
required by the existing Neutrality Act. I 
trust that in the days to come our neu- 
trality can be made a true neutrality. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
people of this country, with the best infor- 
mation in the world, think things through. 
The most dangerous enemies of American 
peace are those who, without well-rounded 
information on the whole broad subject of 
the past, the present and the future, under- 
take to speak with authority, to talk in 
terms of glittering generalities, to give to 
the nation assurances or prophecies which 
are of little present or future value. 

I myself cannot and do not prophesy 
the course of events abroad—and the rea- 
son is that because I have of necessity such 
a complete picture of what is going on in 
every part of the world, I do not dare to 
do so. And the other reason is that I think 
it is honest for me to be honest with the 
people of the United States. 
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I cannot prophesy the immediate eco. 
nomic effect of this new war on our nation 
but I do say that no American has the 
moral right to profiteer at the expense 
either of his fellow citizens or of the men, 
women and children who are living and 
dying in the midst of war in Europe. 

Some things we do know. Most of us 
in the United States believe in spiritual 
values. Most of us, regardless of what 
church we belong to, believe in the spirit 
of the New Testament—a great teaching 
which opposes itself to the use of force, of 
armed force, of marching armies and falling 
bombs. The overwhelming masses of our 
people seek peace—peace at home, and the 
kind of peace in other lands which will not 
jeopardize peace at home. 

We have certain ideas and ideals of na- 
tional safety and we must act to preserve 
that safety today and to preserve the safety 
of our children in future years. 

That safety is and will be bound up with 
the safety of the Western Hemisphere and 
of the seas adjacent thereto. We seek to 
keep war from our firesides by keeping war 
from coming to the Americas. For that we 
have historic precedent that goes back to 
the days of the Administration of President 
George Washington. It is serious enough 
and tragic enough to every American family 
in every State in the Union to live ina 
world that is torn by wars on other Conti- 
nents. Today they affect every American 
home. It is our national duty to use every 
effort to keep them out of the Americas. 

And at this time let me make the simple 
plea that partisanship and selfishness be 
adjourned; and that national unity be the 
thought that underlies all others. 

This nation will remain a neutral nation, 
but I cannot ask that every American re- 
main neutral in thought as well. Even a 
neutral has a right to take account of facts. 
Even a neutral cannot be asked to close his 
mind or his conscience. 

I have said not once but many times 
that I have seen war and that I hate war. 
I say that again and again. 

I hope the United States will keep out of 
this war. I believe that it will. And I 
give you assurances that every effort of 
your Government will be directed toward 
that end. 

As long as it remains within my power 
to prevent, there will be no blackout of 
peace in the United States. 
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The Peaceful Settlement of 
International Differences 


By GREEN H. HACK WORTH 


(Mr. Hackworth is Legal Advisor to our Department of State. The italics in the article 


are ours.—EDITOR. 


I 


S LONG as nations and their peoples 
have relations with each other inter- 
national differences are bound to exist. 
Civilization has not reached, and indeed 
seems far from, that Utopian state of per- 
fection when conflicting interests and di- 
vergence of views and aspirations may no 
longer be expected to clash and to becloud 
the horizon even when nations and their 
peoples act only in the best of faith. Com- 
plete isolation of each individual state, if 
such a thing were possible, is the only way 
by which such differences might be avoided. 
In 1871 when the American Minister to 
China proceeded to Korea escorted by four 
vessels of war, for the purpose of negotia- 
ting a treaty of amity and commerce, his 
vessels were fired upon from the Korean 
forts. A demand for an apology from the 
Koreans was made and, after waiting for 
the apology for a period of ten days, the 
forts were destroyed by the Americans. 
During the ten-day interim, Minister Low 
received a letter from the Korean Governor 
in which, after pointing out that the two 
countries were thousands of miles apart, he 
stated: “It may be said that it is Heaven’s 
limitation that has placed us so far from 
each other. Hitherto there has been not a 
particle of ill feeling between us. Why 
should arms now drag us into mutual re- 
sentment? It would be better each to re- 
main peacefully in his own place.” These 
words, it seems to me, were prophetic of 
the difficulties and differences that are 
bound to arise in a closely inter-related 
family of nations. Will Rogers once re- 


marked, I believe, that the trouble with 
Austria was that her neighbors were too 
close to her. 


Complete isolation in this day and age is, 
of course, unthinkable, and international 
differences of one kind or another are there- 
fore inescapable. Many of the self-interests 
of nations are such that when they come 
into conflict with the opposing self-interests 
of other nations, little difficulty arises in ad- 
justing them amicably and comparatively 
little attention is given to them by the mass 
of people. Other conflicting interests, 
though of slight importance comparatively, 
because of the subject-matter involved or 
the particular sector of society affected, 
result in difference that attracts widespread 
attention. In still other cases, the conflict 
of interests may be such that seemingly 
nothing, not even war, may adjust the mat- 
ter satisfactorily. 

Although the sorely-tried nations and 
peoples had fondly hoped that eventually 
a sustained state of order would be brought 
out of the chaos of the World War, they 
are now realizing that national interests and 
ambitions grow and develop, even as indi- 
vidual interests and ambitions grow and 
develop, that we live in an ever-changing 
world, and that the inclinations of nations 
to resort to self-help were not eliminated 
even by that great struggle. 

The story is told that Alexander the 
Great once asked a captured pirate what he 
was thinking about in making the sea un- 
safe. The pirate replied, “Exactly what 
you are trying to do to the whole world. 
But because I am limited to one small ves- 
sel, I am called a pirate, and because you 
set out with a great fleet, you are called an 
Emperor.” 

II 


Whether substantial improvement in 
world affairs in the face of defiance of trea- 
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ties and of international law can continue 
for long remains to be seen. The pendulum 
must, it would seem, ultimately swing in the 
direction of the sanctity of treaties and of 
international law and order. It would be a 
sad commentary upon the better instincts 
of mankind if we could voice no hope of 
escape for small states from the territorial 
and other ambitions of their more powerful 
neighbors. 

One of the most important questions fac- 
ing the civilized world today is whether 
international law and international pro- 
cedure can cope with the numerous situa- 
tions where national self-interests are caus- 
ing nations to break the bounds that prior 
commitments or international law impose 
upon them; whether serious international 
differences can be adjusted by any means 
short of war or the sacrifice of principle; 
whether international law can keep pace 
with the rapidly developing events of the 
age and whether international procedure 
for applying this law can adjust itself to 
the varying types of conflicts which emerge 
in many fields. 

There exists today, generally speaking, 
several schools of thought with reference 
to the nature of international law: one 
group holds the belief that international 
law is definite and certain on all of the more 
important phases of international relations 
and that a solution for almost any difference 
can be found within the framework of its 
principles; another holds the belief that 
there is little, if any, international law upon 
which nations may rely. Between these two 
views there exist varying shades of opinion. 

There are, I submit, many phases of the 
relations of nations—in peace-time as well 
as war-time—xnot adequately covered by in- 
ternational law, and to evolve a method by 
which nations will agree that they shall 
thereafter be bound, and will recognize that 
they are bound, even when their own inter- 
ests are vitally affected, is exceedingly diffi- 
cult. 

Grotius wrote of a law of nations that 
developed and grew out of the economic, 
social, and political relations of his time. 
Much of the strength of the international 
law expounded by Grotius, which enabled it 
to become a real body of living law so 
quickly, was due to the fact, as stated by 
Roscoe Pound, “that it grew out of and 
grew up with the political facts of the time 
and its fundamental conception was an ac- 
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curate reflection of an existing political 
system which was developing as the law 
was doing and at the same time.”’ (Pound, 
Philosophical Theory and _ International 
Law, Bibliotheca Visseriana (1923) 71, 
75-76). Although 150 years have passed 
since Jefferson studied and invoked the law 
of nations, and although the changing scene 
of international affairs has greatly widened 
in that period, nevertheless international 
writers still repeat familiar rules of peace 
and of war that arose in an age when the 
shore could be protected at most at a dis- 
tance of three miles (the range of the can- 
non), when all the known land was capable 
of permanent occupation, and when oil and 
even coal were not thought of as necessities 
of war. 
Ill 


The problem of adjusting international 
law to this changing scene is not an easy 
one. International law can not remain 
static. Yet if rules to govern the conduct 
of nations are stated in terms too sweeping 
or too far in advance of the time, nations 
will flout them even as they flout an archaic 
rule. 


Established international law is, of 
course, supplemented in certain fields by 
conventional agreements or treaties. But if 
international law is to be developed in im- 
portant fields by means of conventional 
undertakings such undertakings must be 
reasonable, and the plighted word must be 
acknowledged as binding not only within 
the agreement itself but also in the actual 
practice of the states parties to the agree- 
ment. Perhaps, nations have at times been 
too easily swayed into signing important 
international documents or have signed 
with mental reservations. In some instances 
these documents lack adequate provision 
for their change to meet changing condi- 
tions or for their denunciation when they 
are found to be archaic or inadequate. If 
conventional undertakings extant today 
were honored in their observance by the 
contracting parties there would be no occa- 
sion for large armies and navies, or for ap- 
prehension by states, strong or weak, that 
their peace and safety are in jeopardy. 

But the peaceful adjustment of interna- 
tional differences involves more than the 
public generally comprehends by the use of 
the expression. Usually it involves slow, 
patient and laborious procedure. These 
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processes may be in the nature of diplo- 
matic negotiations, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration or judicial settlement. 

By processes of mediation or conciliation 
a third party or parties endeavor to negoti- 
ate a settlement, or to persuade the parties 
to the dispute to settle the matter them- 
selves. By the process of arbitration a 
tribunal undertakes to settle the matter 
either upon the basis of rules stated in the 
agreement to arbitrate or of rules of inter- 
national law, or both. There are numerous 
conciliation and arbitration agreements ex- 
isting between states. In fact, practically 
every member of the family of nations is a 
party to one or more of such agreements. 
The Conventions concluded at the Hague 
Peace Conferences in 1899 and in 1907 are 
probably better known than many others. 
Under these conventions parties to a dis- 
pute can submit their differences to a tri- 
bunal of arbitration to be selected from a 
permanent panel composed of representa- 
tives of the powers parties to the agree- 
ments. The United States and other powers 
have frequently invoked the procedure 
called for under these conventions in set- 
tling international differences. 

In addition to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration provided for in the Hague Con- 
ventions, there exists the Permanent Court 
of International Justice—a permanent tri- 
bunal, as its name indicates, created for 
the express purpose of passing judicially 
on international controversies. While the 
United States has not ratified the protocols 
concerning adherence to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the Court 
is nevertheless open to the United States 
as one of the States mentioned in the Annex 
to the Covenant. 

One of the obstacles to the more frequent 
employment of machinery of arbitration or 
conciliation has been the reluctance of states 
to agree to submit certain classes of differ- 
ences which are susceptible of settlement 
by such methods. General arbitration agree- 
ments are frequently hedged about by limi- 
tations or reservations. Some of them are 
confined in scope to differences which may 
arise of a legal nature or relating to the 
interpretation of treaties. Others except 


from their scope matters affecting the vital 
interest, the independence, or the honor of 
the state, and matters which concern third 
It is in precisely these classes of 


States. 
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cases where lies the greatest danger of the 
rupture of international relations or of war. 
These are the cases wherein states refrain 
from submitting their differences to the 
judgment of arbitrators on the basis of law 
or justice. 

There are, it seems to me, few interna- 
tional differences that may not be settled 
by pacific means, if the states have in fact 
a real desire for peace. States and even 
less well organized communities have from 
remote times provided means for the settle- 
ment of differences between people within 
their borders by orderly processes. We can 
well imagine the chaos that would obtain if 
private people were free to ignore these 
methods of procedure and resort to force or 
self-help in such matters. Yet this is pre- 
cisely the procedure adopted by nations 
upon occasion. We must, of course, recog- 
nize that independent states are, at least 
theoretically, subject to no superior power 
—they are all supposed to be equal; that 
quite aside from national pride they may 
not have that degree of confidence in an 
international tribunal that their nationals 
have in domestic tribunals; also, that do- 
mestic tribunals may be less susceptible to 
political considerations than might be the 
case as regards an international tribunal. 
But even bearing in mind all these and 
other considerations, there would seem to 
be little reason why states should not be 
willing, at least in the first instance, to sub- 
mit their controversies to third parties and 
refrain from resort to armed force until the 
possibilities for a fair and amicable settle- 
ment shall have been explored. This would 
have at least a threefold advantage: (1) 
the possibility that an amicable adjustment 
might be reached, (2) the airing of the dif- 
ferences openly with the resultant oppor- 
tunity for public opinion to develop and 
assert itself, and (3) the possibility that the 
parties to the dispute might by the mere 
passage of time lose their zest for war. 

A decision by a tribunal as to the rights 
of the parties to a dispute, or as justice may 
seem to demand, can generally be had. 
When viewed in the light of the fact that 
wars seldom result in the satisfactory set- 
tlement of differences, it seems all the more 
imperative that states should submit their 
differences to methods of peaceful settle- 
ment. 
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IV 


During the last few years the nations of 
this Hemisphere have given—as recently 
stated by Secretary of State Hull—“abun- 
dant evidence” of their “will to peace.” 
Colombia and Peru, and, more recently, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, have 
succeeded in composing the serious differ- 
ences between them. At the same time 
Ecuador and Peru, Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, and Bolivia and Paraguay are seek- 
ing amicable solutions of their difficulties. 

The United States was an early advocate 
of the peaceful adjustment of international 
differences. Of the several methods which 
we have adopted looking to this end, I refer 
to only two, namely that adopted for the 
settlement of problems arising between the 
United States and Canada along the inter- 
national boundary line, and that adopted 
for the settlement of problems arising be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

In 1909 the United States and Great 
Britain concluded a convention concerning 
the Boundary Waters between the United 
States and Canada containing provision for 
the establishment of an International Joint 
Commission, composed of six members 
(three to be appointed by each Govern- 
ment) with jurisdiction over all cases in- 
volving the use, obstruction, or diversion of 
the boundary waters described in the con- 
vention, and also jurisdiction over any other 
question or matters of difference arising 
between the two countries along the com- 
mon frontier whenever either Government 
requests that such questions be so referred. 
In the latter instance, the Commission 
examines into and reports upon the facts 
and circumstances and makes recommenda- 
tions to the two Governments. The Com- 
mission has dealt with numerous problems 
relating to the use of water along the bound- 
ary line for domestic, sanitary, power, navi- 
gation, and other purposes. 

There is in existence, under the Boun- 
dary Convention of March 1, 1889, between 
the United States and Mexico, a Commis- 
sion composed of one representative ap- 
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pointed by each Government, with jurisdic- 
tion to make decisions on boundary ques- 
tions arising on that portion of the frontier 
where the Rio Grande and the Colorado 
rivers form the boundary line. Because of 
the frequent and sometimes sudden changes 
of the channel of the Rio Grande, many 
questions which might give rise to differ- 
ences are constantly presented to and 
passed upon by the Commission. It also 
has jurisdiction over questions relating to 
the construction of works in those rivers 
contrary to earlier agreements, and since 
1933 has had charge of an important recti- 
fication project along the Rio Grande. 

Many of the solutions reached by these 
two Commissions are adopted with little 
attention paid to them save by those 
nationals of the two countries directly af- 
fected. Nevertheless, our unfortified boun- 
daries of nearly 4000 miles to the north of 
us, and nearly 2000 miles to the south of us, 
remain unexcelled examples of the effica- 
ciousness of the peaceful adjustment of 
international differences,—examples _ that 
point the way possibly to the more orderly 
solution of international differences gener- 
ally. 


V 


It seems to those who labor with these 
problems, that if the machinery for the 
peaceful adjustment of differences could be 
strengthened, if resort to such methods 
could become a settled practice, if sound 
decisions should become the rule,—if, in- 
deed, a considerable share of the differ- 
ences that arise among states were ad- 
justed by these or similar means—real prog- 
ress in the direction of world peace would 
be made. 

The development of international law in 
step with the events to which it must be 
applied, and out of which new phases of it 
must emerge, and the development of the 
processes of conciliation and arbitration— 
the machinery for its application—would 
thus seem to be a challenge to the youth of 
today and tomorrow. 
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Old English Silver 


By CECIL GORDON 





(Miss Gordon specializes in antique English silver and old Sheffield plate from her well- 


known studios in Detroit.—Ep1Tor.) 


HE story of “Old English Silver” dates 

from the long ago. The following ob- 
servations, dealing mainly with silver whose 
influences are discoverable today, aims sim- 
ply to remind the reader of some historical 
backgrounds and to sketch in a few high- 
lights from the often thrilling tales of the 
art of “Old English Silver.” 


I 


As early as 1180, records show, there was 
in England a group of highly respected sil- 
versmiths who formed themselves into a 
“Guild” for the purpose of raising the 
standards of workmanship and the quality 
of silver. Some of these men, as now we 
know, were wealthy, and all apparently in- 
fluential and substantial citizens. 

To work in precious metals, it had been 
found necessary to have some alloy. So, in 
1298, Edward I—familiarly known as 
“Longshanks’’—wishing to make the coin- 
age of the realm safe as a medium of ex- 
change, set the standard for silver at 
925/1000 and called it ‘Sterling’; the 
925/1000 meaning 925/1000 part pure 
silver and 75/1000 part alloy. Two years 
later, in 1300, the King worked to make 
the standard of silver plate equal to that of 
the coinage; “plate” being the word used 
for any article made of sterling silver, and 
not to be confused with our American use 
of the word today. 

A few years later, in 1327, a statute was 
passed establishing a government “Guild- 
hall.” This statute required the silversmith 
to take every piece of silver he wished to 
offer for sale to the “Hall” to be tested by 
a government agent. If it measured up to 
the sterling standard, a “leopard’s head” 
was stamped on it, and the piece was re- 
turned to him. If the piece did not measure 
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up to that standard, it was destroyed then 
and there. 

In the meantime the members of the 
Goldsmith’s and Silversmith’s “Guild” were 
incorporated under the name of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Goldsmiths of London, 
a company that came to exercise great 
power in the development of England. 

Over a period of years, other marks than 
the leopard’s head came into use. A second 
mark was the “maker’s mark,” which the 
silversmith had registered at the Hall. The 
third was a letter of the alphabet, which 
designated the year in which the piece was 
made. Then came the “lion passant” which 
guaranteed the quality of silver. In 1784, 
a fifth mark was added, namely, the “Sov- 
ereign’s head,” a mark which indicated that 
the silversmith had paid an imposed duty 
to the Government. 

From time to time, other laws were passed 
to make control stricter and more workable. 
Fines and punishments were imposed for 
fraudulent  silversmithing, punishments 
reaching the height of the death penalty, 
according to some authorities—a law, how- 
ever, that could not have lasted long. Yet to 
this day any infringement of these laws is 
subject to imprisonment and heavy fines. 

At different times, Guildhalls similar to 
the one in London were established in other 
cities in England, and in Ireland and Scot- 
land. Any piece of silver not made and 
tested in London is known as Provincial 
Silver, a large and interesting subject in 
itself. 


II 


From 1509 to 1558, during the Reforma- 
tion reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Queen Mary, the art entered a most dis- 
astrous and disheartening period. By this 
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time, the churches were all well supplied 
with Ecclesiastical Silver. The Crown and 
the Nobility had their plate, as did some 
of the wealthy laymen. In his fight against 
the Catholic Church, Henry VIII confis- 
cated or destroyed not only the monasteries 
but all the monastic and ecclesiastical silver 
belonging to them. In the following reign, 
Edward VI, for the sake of Crown and 
State, did the same thing with the silver 
in the Parish Churches. Queen Mary, to 
get money enough to carry on her so-called 
benevolences, ransacked the treasure houses 
of the laymen and of the smaller companies. 
The silver standard was debased. So com- 
plete was the destruction during this period 
that as from time to time a piece of Pre- 
Reformation silver is discovered, only the 
wealthy collector or museum can acquire it 
because of the very high price it commands. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, however, 
1558 to 1603, the art had a new beginning; 
for the head of the Elizabethan age in 
England was quick to realize its importance 
to the country, and she set about putting 
the standard back on the sterling basis. 
There arose in consequence a renewed in- 
terest in honest silver by everyone, includ- 
ing the laymen. It is from this period only 
that one can really hope to pick up many 
existing examples today. 

The Commonwealth of the Cromwells 
gave the art another setback in the mid- 
seventeenth century; but nothing to equal 
the one brought on by the Reformation of 
a hundred years before. During the period 
of the Puritans plate was mainly viewed 
as an unnecessary luxury. Furthermore, 
money was sorely needed, and some of the 
best plate of that time was melted down to 
meet the coinage needs of the national 
budget. 

During the reign of Charles IT, beginning 
in 1660, the Coronation Regalia was re- 
placed; the former Coronation Regalia, 
which for ages and ages had been kept in 
Westminster, having gone the way of all 
things during the Reformation. This new 
Regalia, now nearly three hundred years 
old, consists of several staves or maces, 
several collars and crowns, and a wine cup 
or two. Some of these pieces are on view 
today in the Tower of London in the case 
which holds the Crown Jewels. 

So again, by the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century the Englishman from every 
walk of life had become interested in his 
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plate. Pepys’ Diary of that period is here 
and there a lively record of his interest in 
his plate. In the mid-eighteen-hundreds 
Emerson in his book on “English Traits” 
says of the Englishman: “he is very fond 
of his plate and though he has no gallery 
of portraits of his ancestors, he has of their 
punch bowls and porringers. Incredible 
amounts of plate are found in good houses, 
and the poorest have some spoon or sauce- 
pan, gift of a Godmother saved out of better 
times.” 

Following Charles II, there were at times 
more orders for plate than there was silver 
available to make the pieces. Some of the 
less scrupulous craftsmen melted the coin- 
age of the country in order to fill their 
orders, a practice that became now and 
then embarrassing to the government. Of 
course efforts were made to stop it, but 
without much success until the time of 
William III. In 1697 it was that this 
Dutch King of England had a statute 
passed raising the standard of silver plate 
to 950/1000 fine instead of 925/1000 fine, 
a quality that lasted from 1697 to 1720, 
known as the Britannia Standard. It was 
then that the Leopard’s Head Crowned be- 
came the Leopard’s Head Erased, and the 
Lion Passant a figure of Britannia. 


III 


A marked development of that period 
was the outstanding importance of the sil- 
versmiths. There was a genuine amount of 
confidence in them; so much so that Eng- 
lishmen developed the habit of taking their 
cash to them, rather than keeping it in their 
homes. It was not at all uncommon for an 
individual, or a firm, to have the workshop 
on one side of the building and a bank on 
the other. Such silversmiths became known 
in history as the Goldsmith-Bankers, called 
“keepers of running cashes.” Thuswise, it 
would appear, the present day banking sys- 
tem had its origin. When the banks of 
England were established, more than one 
of their officers could trace his ancestry 
directly back to one of the outstanding 
silversmiths of long before. 

In the eighteenth century, the famous 
Auction House of Christie’s was opened, 
where plate was bought and sold, very 
much as we trade in stocks and bonds. 
The same type of trading exists in England 
today. 
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Any complete discussion of designs and 
types of pieces would be here impossible. 
It is necessary to be selective. So let us 
note certain pieces made for the dining 
table, pieces many of which tell tales, some 
of comedy, some of tragedy, some of ro- 
mance, tales combined of fact and tradition, 
and associated with well-nigh every indi- 
vidual piece. 

From the middle of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, such 
designs for the dining table were influenced 
by the German craftsmen, the pieces being 
architectural, symbolic and heavily em- 
bossed. The spirit of the times was “showy,” 
and most of the pieces therefore were made 
in silver gilt rather than in plain silver. 
Toward the close of the period, however, 
the English silversmith became more inde- 
pendent in his designs, and the pieces 
plainer and more refined. By the time the 
latter part of the seventeenth century had 
been reached, the designs were becoming 
severely plain, the softness of the higher 
standard of silver discouraging ornamenta- 
tion. This plain period lasted through the 
early seventeen-hundreds during the reigns 
of Queen Anne and George I. 

During the second quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, in the reign of George II, 
the French Rococo influence appeared in 
most of the pieces. In the last half of that 
century, designs were influenced by the 
Adam brothers, with their festoons and 
classical urns, representing an Italian in- 
fluence. Yet it must be added that all sil- 
ver did not necessarily conform to the trend 
of the times, much of it being an expression 
of individual tastes. 

In the early “showy” period, the pieces 
made were limited to standing salts, differ- 
ent types of drinking vessels and cups, 
some plates, rose water dishes and their 
ewers, and spoons. 

The ceremonial salt was the most impor- 
tant, salt being secured only from salt water 
and considered naturally enough an im- 
portant commodity. The cellar to hold the 
salt designated the position of the Master 
of the House, and nearness of a guest to it 
was a measure of honor, said to be the 
origin of our custom of seating the guest of 
honor to the right of the host or hostess. 
These pieces were made sometimes as high 
as sixteen or eighteen inches, the actual 
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space to hold the salt being shallow and 
narrow, often having a top to keep out the 
dirt. Such pieces, following the architec- 
tural and symbolic trend of the times, are 
only in the collectors’ class today. On the 
table with the large salt were small round 
or octagonal ones—plain, and not follow- 
ing the design of the larger ones. It was in 
the reign of George II that the saltcellars 
usable today made their appearance. At 
the same time, the centerpiece, the epergne, 
replaced the salt as the outstanding piece 
on the table. 

Next in importance to the ceremonial salt 
were the different drinking vessels and cups. 
These were so numerous they can be men- 
tioned only generally. We are familiar to- 
day with many of the types—the tankard, 
the two-handled cup, the mug, the goblet, 
and others. The natural drinking vessels 
gave them their shapes, such as the cocoa- 
nut, the ostrich egg, the gourd, the ox-horn. 
While Chinese porcelain pieces influenced 
some of their shapes, their designs followed 
quite closely the trend of the times. Until 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
when pieces for the individual were made, 
they were large in size. The single piece 
was to serve the Master and his many 
guests. A few of the ostrich-egg and cocoa- 
nut cups have been preserved, mounted on 
tall silver pedestals. The egg or cocoanut 
was strapped with silver bands, and had 
covers. 

Early in the seventeenth century, there 
were models for cups made in all silver, the 
tops having tall finials resembling church 
spires. These tall cups, called “standing 
cups,” are quite rare today. Back in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, some very beau- 
tiful jugs in porcelain, crystal, and earthen- 
ware had been strapped and mounted in 
silver. After the reign of James I, how- 
ever, the styles of the cups changed com- 
pletely and became more nearly like the 
ones we know today. Punch bowls were not 
made until the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. A characteristic punch bowl had 
a swirl fluting on half the body with a plain 
band at the top, carrying an escalloped 
demountable rim used to hold the stems 
of the wine cups. The caudle cup and por- 
ringer were variations of the two-handled 
cup, caudle being a hot gruel or milk with 
brandy, a concoction usually served just 
before retiring. Porridge, a similar drink, 
was served the same way. 
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Rose water dishes and ewers were con- 
sidered a necessity, for forks were not in- 
troduced into England until the seventeenth 
century; the custom of eating at the time 
being to transfer the food to the mouth 
with the fingers. Thus rose water basins 
and ewers came in handy for cleansing the 
fingers. The system was simple. A servant 
passed the basin, which was a large round 
plate with a sunken center; the guest put 
his hands over the basin and another ser- 
vant poured hot or scented water over his 
hands and wiped them with a fine piece of 
napery. This gracious ceremony was re- 
peated at the end of the meal. Our finger 
bowls probably had their origin here. The 
basins and ewers were very handsome and 
followed the designs of the period. When 
forks became generally used in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, the need 
for these basins and ewers lessened. The 
need, however, for serving pieces remained, 
so salvers, trays and patens came into 
vogue. A paten is a round silver plate on 
a pedestal. With the service of coffee and 
tea, salvers increased in size. It was not 
until the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the large oval or rectangular tray 
with handle was made. 

The early period cannot be left without 
mentioning the knife and spoon. Some 
form of knife was used from earliest times, 
but the silversmiths did not take it very 
seriously until the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. They then made silver 
handles shaped like a pistol. These knives 
had steel blades with rounded ends to bal- 
ance food. Later on in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, they followed pretty closely the de- 
signs of the flatware services. 

The spoon is another story. Silver spoons 
were made in the fifteenth century, and the 
same design was used for two hundred years. 
This design was a fig-shaped bowl, a straight 
or beveled handle, with a symbolic finial. 
There were a number of finials, but the 
most interesting of them was the Apostle. 
Such spoons were given very often as chris- 
tening presents and especially to the child 
who was given the name of one of the 
Apostles. These Apostle spoons, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth and the early part of 
the seventeenth centuries, were made in sets 
of thirteen, that is, the twelve Apostles and 
the Master spoon. Rare indeed, today, are 
these sets of thirteen spoons all made at the 
same time by the same maker. Two of 
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these sets are known to be in this country: 
one in the collection of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan and from time to time on exhibit 
at the Metropolitan Museum; the other, 
owned by Mr. Henry Ford, which can be 
seen at his museum at Greenfield. Some 
of these spoons can be found today, but are 
sufficiently rare, made in that period, to 
command a high price. In the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, the design 
changed to a flat handle and oval bowl. 
This design went through a few changes, 
but early in the eighteenth century the 
permanent design was established as it re- 
mains today. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the flat handle shaped 
like a fiddle appeared. Any Old English 
Silver flatware available today is funda- 
mentally one or the other of these designs, 
sometimes plain, or again, with some form 
of decoration. 

The forks followed very closely the de- 
signs of the spoons. The earliest ones had 
two tines, then three, and then four. 

Any silver dinner plates used in the six- 
teenth century or the early part of the 
seventeenth century are rare, but it is known 
that some few were made. They, and meat 
platters, began to appear in greater num- 
bers in the very last of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The forerunners of the plates were 
wooden trenchers, or those made of pewter. 
The design of the earliest plates followed 
the severe design of the pewter plates. It 
was not long, however, until the gadroon 
border with broken edges was used. It is 
very rare to find a severely plain silver 
plate now because when the gadroon border 
with broken edges was taken up even the 
owners of the plain plates had that decora- 
tion applied. In the reign of George II 
these silver dinner plates were made in 
great numbers. 

Again, it was not until the latter part of 
the seventeenth century that coffee pots and 
tea pots were made in silver. Both com- 
modities were expensive, especially tea. 
Tea began to be generally used in the reign 
of Queen Anne. The characteristics of the 
early coffee pots were straight or octagonal 
sides with domed tops, all severely plain 
except for a little decoration on the spouts. 
The early tea pots were small, round or 
octagonal, and plain. With the general use 
of tea, the silver tea kettle was required. 
It, following very closely the design of the 
tea pot, was mounted on a tripod stand 
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with a lamp. Small sugars and creamers 
were made to be used with these other tea 
table pieces. With them were the tea caddy 
and the sugar and spice casters. During 
the reign of George II, the shapes of the 
pieces remained very much the same, but 
were decorated due to the French Rococo 
influence. In the latter part of the reign of 
George II, the tea urn came into use. This 
lessened the need for the tea kettle, but has 
never completely replaced it. It was not 
until the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the tea pots, creamers and sugars 
were made in sets, and not until the very 
last few years of that century and the first 
few years of the nineteenth century that 
complete tea and coffee sets were perfectly 
matched. With the influence of the Adam 
brothers, the designs of these pieces changed 
from the round or octagonal to the oval 
and rectangular. 

The candlestick, as we know it today, 
came in about the same time as the first 
coffee pots. The early ones were not more 
than five or six inches tall. Some of them 
were the Corinthian Column type. In the 
reign of Queen Anne and for some years 
thereafter, they had a shaped stem and 
base, and were cast. Again, with the in- 
fluence of the Adam brothers, they became 
larger and more classic in design. The 
candelabra is a candlestick with arms. If 
many candelabra were made early, they 
are not existing today. They were exten- 
sively used in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. Two candlesticks with an 
atmospheric character are the chamber-stick 
and the taper-stick. The chamber-stick was 
a candle cup on a saucer with a handle. It 
was placed on a table in the hall to be used 
for light from the hall to the bedroom. 
The little taper-stick followed very closely 
the design of the candlestick and was used 
on desks for light and for the melting of 
sealing wax. 

Early in the eighteenth century, the sil- 
versmiths began making complete dinner 
services, the designs being usually some 
variation of the gadroon border. These 
sets brought into use practically every 
article of service for the table as furnished 
today. While silver was easily available 
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at that time, those large services required 
so much silver that many of the earlier 
pieces must have been melted down, it is 
thought, and used for making them. It 
must be admitted, however, that those old 
rose water dishes and covers, ceremonial 
salts and standing cups, probably found 
themselves melted down and turned into 
the new and more popular forms because 
in the main they were no longer useful. 


vs 


Today, any of the important pieces of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are very 
rare and command such prices that they can 
be acquired by wealthy collectors or mu- 
seums only. The pieces made in the first 
half of the eighteenth century are the “early 
pieces’ of today—especially those of the 
Queen Anne and George I periods. The 
prices these pieces bring depend, of course, 
upon supply and demand. While the 
George III pieces are more available today 
than the earlier ones, supply and demand 
naturally control their prices also. The 
closing date for silver approximately con- 
sidered “old” is 1830. 

Romance? The romance of these pieces 
is closely related to the Coats of Arms, a 
large proportion of the more important 
pieces being engraved with the Coats of 
Arms of their former owners. A short time 
ago, for example, I was able to get hold of 
a beautiful set of four entrée dishes bearing 
the Arms of Baron Petrie and Howard, 
made in 1765. That was the year that 
Baron Petrie married Mary Howard who, 
with her sister, held at that time the titles 
to the estates of the Dukes of Norfolk. 
It is not difficult to imagine the thrill in 
the collector’s heart as he digs up a set 
such as that. 

What we have tried here to say with 
necessary brevity is that any intimate his- 
tory of the British Empire cannot leave out 
of account its “Old English Silver,” many 
an art “piece” of which survives, happily, 
unto this day. Yes, each of these is associ- 
ated with its own special tales, often fasci- 
nating enough; but all that, of course, leads 
into a series of stories of another sort. 

















Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol’ 


By LEWIS HECK 


(Mr. Heck was appointed Student Interpreter in 1909, Turkish Secretary in 1916, and 
American Commissioner to Turkey on November 30, 1918. He was succeeded as Commissioner 
in May, 1919, by Consul G. Bie Ravndal (now retired) who served until Admiral Bristol was 


appointed as High Commissioner.—Ep1Tor. ) 


“ IGH Commissioner. Rear Admiral 

Mark L. Bristol, U.S.N., Aug. 12, 
1919.” These brief words in the State De- 
partment Register have a particular sig- 
nificance for all who had the privilege of 
coming into contact with the Admiral and 
Mrs. Bristol during their years in Turkey. 
The record shows the outstanding nature 
of the Admiral’s naval career, but only 
those who saw him at his diplomatic task 
from day to day, in a period of great stress 
and change, can fully appreciate what it 
meant to both the United States and Tur- 
key to have a man of his caliber at the 
helm of those troubled years. 

The Ottoman Empire was in ruins, and 
present Turkey was in the throes of emerg- 
ing from them; rivalries were bitter and 
acute; other conflicting aspirations ren- 
dered any sort of neutral attitude next to 
impossible; the struggle in South Russia 
had its repercussions on the shores of the 
Bosphorus; a new war began between Tur- 
key and Greece; a peace had to be made 
which fundamentally altered the special 
situation that had existed for several cen- 
turies between the Ottoman Empire and 
the other powers; a majority in the U. S. 
Senate was long hostile to approving any 
treaty with the new Turkish Republic; and 
Americans as well as other foreign nationals 
in Turkey had to become reconciled and 
finally accustomed to their new status with- 
out the enjoyment of the extraterritorial 
privileges of the Capitulations. New Tur- 
key also began, in his days, to undergo the 
deep reaching changes in its national ways 
of living which have led to such magnificent 
results. 

In all of his manifold tasks, as the com- 
mander of the considerable force of naval 
destroyers based for several years on Istan- 
bul; as the chief diplomatic representative 

* This article is reprinted from The American Foreign 
Service Journal of July, 1939. 
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of the United States; as the protector and 
guide of the many Americans established 
or operating in Turkey and elsewhere in 
the Near East, who included some hun- 
dreds of Near East Relief and American 
Red Cross workers in addition to all the 
others; as the wise advisor of the Turkish 
leaders, who knew that while they might 
have to meet his justifiable criticisms they 
could count upon his sincere and sympa- 
thetic councils; as a fellow naval officer 
and diplomatic colleague; and most of all 
as a friend, the Admiral unfailingly dis- 
played the characteristics of his warm 
heart and clear thinking judgment which 
endeared him to so wide a circle of Ameri- 
cans, Turks and others of many nationali- 
ties, and enabled him to represent his coun- 
try with so great a measure of success. 
Rarely does a man of such force of char- 
acter and determination make so few 
enemies—if any did not come to love the 
Admiral they could not help but respect 
him. It is significant that a man of such 
outstanding fighting qualities as the Ad- 
miral should have been president of the 
American Peace Society at the time of his 
death [May 13 1939], for it exemplifies 
the widely human range of his many in- 
terests in life. 

Mark Lambert Bristol was born at 
Glassboro, New Jersey, on April 17, 1868. 
On May 19, 1889, he became an ensign in 
the navy, attaining the rank of captain 
July 1, 1913. At the end of the World 
War he was in command of the U. S. Naval 
Base at Plymouth, England, and after 
serving as a member of the Armistice Com- 
mission in Belgium in November, 1918, 
was ordered to Istanbul in January, 1919, 
in charge of the U. S. Naval Detachment 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Appointed 
High Commissioner August 12, 1919, and 
later given the rank of Ambassador, he 
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served in that capacity until 1927, and 
then for two years was in command of the 
Asiatic Fleet. He retired May 1, 1932, 
and resided at his home in Washington, 
1621 Massachusetts Avenue, until his 
death. On June 1, 1908, he married Helen 
Beverly Moore of Mobile, who survives 
him. In addition to many other activities 
since his retirement, Admiral Bristol took 
an active part in the raising of funds for 
the American Hospital in Istanbul, and was 
to have made a trip to Turkey this coming 
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autumn for the inauguration of its new 
building. 

In addition to his diplomatic duties in 
Turkey, Admiral Bristol was also called 
upon while in Far Eastern waters, both in 
the earlier years of the World War and 
again in 1927-29, to make use of his real 
ability for dealing with difficult interna- 
tional situations, and his services in that 
part of the world were only second in value 
to his better known achievements in the 
Near East. 





Walpole and the Aristocratic Idea 


By VISCOUNT ESHER 


(The following paper, read to the Historical and Literary Circle of the Devonshire Club, 
St. James Street, London, in the evening of March 21, 1939, was first brought to our attention 
by Mr. P. W. Bishop, a graduate of London University but now a resideat of New Haven, 
Connecticut. At our request, Mr. Bishop obtained Lord Esher’s consent to its reproduction in 


Wortp AFFAIRS.—EDITOR.) 


HEN I received the flattering invita- 

tion from Mr. Crook, who I so much 
regret is absent this evening, to make this 
address to you, I searched about in my 
mind for some approach to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole that might seem to you, who have 
heard many such addresses, to possess some 
novelty of design. It was thus that I came 
to decide upon the title of Walpole and the 
Aristocratic Idea. 

The aristocratic government under which 
Great Britain has flourished for nearly three 
centuries is admirably suited to a commer- 
cial and maritime people. History does not 
record many examples of such a system, 
but two other outstanding nations—Carth- 
age and Venice—were communities similar 
to our own. Just as a polity in which 
peasants are predominant will turn nat- 
urally to monarchy, so a great sea-faring 
and mercantile people tend to select oli- 
garchy * as the expression of its political 
desires. Such a community prefers order 
to justice, and attaches more importance to 
class than it does to party. Valuable ad- 
vantages are obtained from such a system. 
As a governing class never dies, the nation 





* Oligarchy: (Webster) A form of government in which 
the power is in the hands of a few or a state so governed. 


derives from that fortunate immortality 
a continuous stability and a profound sense 
of unity that render it impervious to the 
destructive elements of ephemeral ideas. 
Empires can be and have been created by 
many other methods, but on no other basis 
can an Empire be so successfully estab- 
lished and retained. 

The monarchies that rose up all over 
Europe on the ruins of the Roman Empire 
consolidated their power everywhere except 
in England. There as early as the thirteenth 
century the important people, the rich, the 
baronial family, were determined to contest 
the right of one man to control their destiny. 
From Magna Carta to the execution of 
Charles I the struggle for supremacy be- 
tween the ideas of monarchy and aristocracy 
was the motive of all our history, and the 
result of the Revolution of 1688 was the 
ultimate and final victory of the governing 
class over the hereditary King. 

Walpole was the child of that Revolu- 
tion, and was himself that aristocratic type 
that ever since our rulers have been, or have 
tried to be. A Norfolk landowner of mod- 
erate fortune, he belonged to the landed 
gentry, and had all the tastes and char- 
acteristics of his class. A good-humoured 
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fellow, genial and shrewd, fond of eating, 
drinking and hunting. An uncultivated 
man, ignorant of books, and contemptuous 
of things of the mind. Very suspicious of 
those who assumed noble motives for the 
origin of their own actions, and yet un- 
swervingly true to the call of his own con- 
victions. A narrow, laughing, sceptical 
mind, but honest and sensible in its determ- 
ination not to be led away by romantic or 
passionate impulse. He learned nothing at 
school, and indeed had no pretensions to 
scholarship, but his indolent and sensual 
nature covered a strong will, an excellent 
judgment and a vigilant understanding of 
ordinary men. 

The historian Lecky says that “Walpole’s 
influence in a very great degree determined 
the tone and character of Parliamentary 
government in England.” All our Prime 
Ministers have been like Walpole. Eton 
and Cambridge and their traditions, the 
landed gentry and their habits, if not 
always actually present in the lives of our 
statesmen, have been the model set before 
their minds, the social language of their 
existence. A warm friend and gay com- 
panion in private life, easy of access and 
unpompous in public life, he was the sort 
of man the English have always chosen to 
govern them. 

England has usually preferred cautious 
to brilliant statesmen. She does so to-day. 
Walpole was, like Peel, a man-of-business, 
loving economy and peace. He was coarse, 
like Melbourne; he was a cynic, like Salis- 
bury; he was magnanimous, like Asquith; 
he loved to evade or postpone dangerous 
questions, like Baldwin. His great principle 
was to “let sleeping dogs lie,” and in his 
opinion everything in the nature of a theory 
was a sleeping dog. The historian Stan- 
hope says of him that “no fanciful theory, 
no love of abstract principle ever warped 
his judgment.” The historian Lecky said 
that he “had the power of judging new and 
startling events in moments of excitement 
or of panic as they would be judged by 
ordinary men when the excitement, the 
novelty and the panic has passed.” In 
fact he had common-sense, like the Duke 
of Wellington. But in all these qualities, 
business capacity, cynicism, magnanimity, 
patience, and common-sense, he not only 
resembled his successors as Prime Minister, 
but was also true to the character of his 
countrymen. 
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Walpole’s great rivals, Bolingbroke and 
Pulteney, had all the conspicuous gifts, 
They had the cultivated minds, his was 
only disciplined; they had the knowledge, 
he had the sense; they were the eloquent 
orators, he was the skilful debater. In his 
eyes they were theatrical and insincere, and 
his superb self-confidence gave him the 
mastery over these brilliant men, obviously 
his intellectual superiors. Character has 
always defeated brains in this country. 
Here was a Prime Minister who always 
opened his gamekeeper’s letter first, who 
instituted the Saturday holiday for the 
House of Commons in order that he might 
get a day’s hunting; whose first instinct 
was to build a magnificent country house 
and to live in it a riotous and sporting life. 
Yet at the same time the Prime Minister 
was in the words of the distinguished author 
of The Endless Adventure, “free from the 
faults of vagueness, prolixity and the use of 
jargon. His ideas were sensible, his lan- 
guage clear and to the point, his word could 
be trusted, and he had great force of char- 
acter.” 

Such is the aristocratic type, emerging 
so persistently in our political history that 
it cannot be merely accidental, but must 
be considered to be the subconscious de- 
mand of the governed. Its supremacy in 
our public life has survived all the demo- 
cratic widening of the franchise, and it has 
been the cement that has held the Parlia- 
mentary structure together, preventing too 
wide and dangerous a cleavage between 
Whig and Tory, Liberal and Conservative, 
Nationalist and Socialist. 

The long rule of Walpole under a foreign 
King, who spoke no English and cared 
nothing about England, consolidated our 
oligarchic government by enormously in- 
creasing the power of the Prime Minister. 
It was during Walpole’s administration, as 
Professor Trevelyan has pointed out, that 
“the machinery was devised by which the 
legislature could control the executive 
without hampering its efficiency.” The 
common and collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet, evolved under Walpole, gave the 
Government a security against the ultimate 
power of the House of Commons necessary 
to its functional efficiency. There can be 
no doubt that Walpole used his prolonged 
ascendancy in English politics to give an 
aristocratic bias to our institutions. But 
his influence on our traditions was not by 
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any means confined to strengthening the 
power of the executive. Under his guidance 
the idea that moderation and compromise 
are essential to the success of Parliamen- 
tary government became the basis of our 
political life. The violence, which had stul- 
tified politics and endangered the country 
in the reign of Queen Anne, gave place to 
that enlightened opportunism which has 
enabled our institutions to survive the ideo- 
logical extremes of two centuries. You 
must not push your advantage too far; you 
must not abuse your opponent too intoler- 
ably; you must never neglect unrepresented 
public opinion. These principles, which 
are now second nature to our public life, 
are derived from the temperamental sa- 
gacity of Sir Robert Walpole. 

Most historians have praised the admin- 
istration of Walpole, with the exception of 
Carlyle, who was a warmonger and despised 
his policy of peace. They admire the reso- 
lute way with which he dealt with the 
troubles of his day. They admit that he 
could not see very far and did not believe 
what he could not see, but what he did see, 
he saw clearly; and they stress his cautious 
wisdom, his belief in a policy of gradual 
improvement, and his “refusal to work 
through the emotions either of the masses 
or of individual men.” But it is curious that 
they have failed to point out how singularly 
modern Walpole was in his approach to 
the problems of his time, and how similar 
those problems were to those that concern 
us now. I do not want to weary you with 
the dull details of old politics, but I would 
like to draw your attention for a few mo- 
ments to the “foreign affairs” that disturbed 
and ultimately destroyed Walpole’s admin- 
istration. 

You will remember that Walpole attained 
power after the triumphant and victorious 
close of Marlborough’s wars. The attempt 
of France, under the vigorous and auto- 
cratic monarchy of Louis XIV, to obtain 
the hegemony of Europe had been foiled 
by an alliance to which England had con- 
tributed all the money and a general of 
supreme genius. When the war was over 
the fear and hatred of France, stimulated 
by the long years of war, remained deeply 
fixed in the English mind, and the belief 
that she would again attempt to control the 
Continent was the inevitable legacy of past 
experience. On the other hand Walpole 
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knew what a drain on our national resources 
the strenuous vears of war had been, and in 
his view a period of peace was essential to 
the recovery of the nation. His determina- 
tion to make friends with France and to 
avoid war are strangely reminiscent of our 
own day. Walpole’s policy of peace aroused 
against him violent and noisy opposition. 
His opponents, who called themselves the 
Patriots, were drawn from all sections of 
political opinion, holding very different 
views on every other subject, and only 
united against Walpole and peace. I should 
like to read some remarkable quotations 
from his biography by Coxe which clearly 
show the situation with which Walpole had 
to deal and his method of dealing with it. 
They run as follows:— 

“He had warmly promoted the friendship 
with France, and was not deterred by the 
popular outcry that the measures of the 
Cabinet were directed to lower our natural 
ally Austria, and exalt France our natural 
enemy, by pursuing a plan which secured 
to England internal tranquillity and ex- 
ternal peace.” 

“The opposers of Walpole invariably and 
constantly asserted that his administra- 
tion was founded on the open and manifest 
sacrifice of British glory and British inter- 
ests abroad.” 

“The administration of Walpole had one 
uniform principle—the love of peace. But 
his love of peace was condemned as a tem- 
porising system of expediency, a dereliction 
of national honour, and a pacific obsti- 
nacy.” 

As the situation abroad deteriorated the 
Government endeavoured to combine their 
peace policy with adequate defence, and we 
read that “the Cabinet gave their unceas- 
ing attention to prevent the French from 
improving their Fleet.” But the Opposi- 
tion, closer than we are to the military 
despotism of Cromwell, looked with grave 
suspicion on preparation for war and Wal- 
pole complained that “those only are to 
blame for our delay who have for many 
years been haranguing against standing 
armies.” 

Gradually, however, it became clear that 
Spain, who interfered with our shipping 
and was our competitor in trade, was the 
indicated nation for the next war, and we 
read: 

“As the public mind became more and 
more exasperated against Spain, the 
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cowardice of the Prime Minister became 
the constant object of popular invective.” 

“The fact was that the nation could not 
hear the truth; the minds of all men were 
so inflamed with tales of cruelties.” 

“Walpole was obliged to confine his 
defence to the inconveniences of war and 
the advantages of peace, with such general 
arguments as were answered and nullified 
by impassioned appeals to the feelings and 
honour of an injured and insulted nation. 
His opposition to war drew upon him odium 
and unpopularity from all quarters. Even 
many of those who voted with him were 
equally free in their complaints of his 
want of spirit, and aversion to vigorous 
measures for vindicating the national 
honour and chastising the insolence of 
Spain.” 

“To his firmness and address, however, 
Great Britain was solely indebted for a 
long period of peace. But the time arrived 
when the violence of party, the dreams of 
heroic grandeur, and the horror of national 
degradation, overcame the repugnance of 
the Minister, and plunged England into 
war.” 

The culminating incident of the Spanish 
question is still remembered by those who 
have forgotten all the surrounding details. 
Jenkins’ ears were placed on the table of 
the House of Commons, and England em- 
barked upon an unnecessary and unsuc- 
cessful war. It can, of course, be claimed 
for Walpole that he took the long and rea- 
sonable view; his opponents the short and 
emotional view. He seems indeed to have 
had an instinctive appreciation of his place 
in the great story of English civilization, 
repairing, consolidating, building up finance 
and trade, between the expensive glories of 
Marlborough and Pitt. 

But although I thought the curious anal- 
ogy between the situation of England in 
Walpole’s time and our own would amuse 
and interest you, the quick change in the 
aspect of affairs during the last week proves 
that it is not wise to push these resem- 
blances too far, or to imagine that history 
repeats itself so closely that any vital lesson 
can be drawn from experience for our ad- 
vantage. At any rate I know well that it 
will not be drawn, and that we have to fight 
our own battles and follow our own fate. 

But I would like to draw your attention 
for a few moments to two interesting specu- 
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lations based upon Walpole’s struggle for 
peace against a nation eager for war. First 
the mysterious forces which bring a certain 
man to the top of affairs at a particular 
moment. Supposing for instance that Wil- 
liam Pitt had been born earlier and had 
come to his full powers of dynamic energy 
at the time of the death of Queen Anne, 
when England was exhausted by the long 
strain of Marlborough’s wars. Would he 
then have failed to what we call “put him- 
self over” on a nation instinctively deter- 
mined to recuperate itself by a spell of 
peace; would he have failed to accomplish 
his life’s task, for which his character and 
abilities were perfectly suited, of being the 
heroic creator of imperial England? What 
the Germans call the Zeit-Geist, the spirit 
of the time, would have been against him, 
It seems quite certain that the wise moder- 
ation of Walpole would have made no im- 
pression whatever on the period just ante- 
cedent to his own dominated by Marl- 
borough, or the period just subsequent to 
his own dominated by Pitt. He appeared 
therefore at the exact psychological moment 
between those two men of action, when his 
own particular qualities showed to most 
advantage, and when the secret urges and 
stresses of the nation he proposed to govern 
gave him the opportunity of power. The 
problem of the egg and the chicken here 
presented to us is not easy to solve, gov- 
erned as it is by laws of which we know 
little. But a study of history has led me to 
believe that on the whole the time produces 
the man, and the man does not produce the 
time. The French Revolution produced 
Napoleon; the Treaty of Versailles pro- 
duced Hitler. The easy habit of personifi- 
cation, the satisfaction of being able to put 
the blame for events on some visible and 
concrete scapegoat, creates in us_ these 
facile illusions. It requires hard thinking 
and subtle understanding to trace the tides 
that move vast masses of men, even when 
standing in safety, high and dry upon the 
shores of history. But buffeted in the mael- 
strom of one’s own time no sign of a plan 
emerges from the confusion to guide our 
intelligence, and it is natural that we should 
escape from the intellectual difficulty, as 
well as the possible responsibility, by at- 
tacking the conspicuous leader, no doubt 
created by, and helpless in, the grip of our 
secret fears and desires. 
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The second speculation aroused by Wal- 
pole’s struggle for peace is more germane 
to the subject of my address. Throughout 
his administration we find the aristocrat 
Walpole in apparent conflict with democ- 
racy. Public opinion, noisy and superficial, 
gives the impression throughout that he 
does not represent the nation. Yet for over 
twenty years his power was unshaken, and 
the animosity of his opponents was helpless 
against the structure of his administration. 
In a true democracy he could not have 
survived the storm of faction with which 
he was surrounded. It has been proved over 
and over again in ancient Greece and in 
modern France that in a democracy the 
emotion of the moment must defeat the 
cautious mental processes of wisdom and 
reason. And it is that certainty that makes 
democracy so unstable a system of govern- 
ment, lapsing perpetually into chaos or 
tyranny. The political genius of the Eng- 
lish, greater than that of any other nation, 
has enabled them to avoid the pitfalls of 
democracy. And that political genius is 
based upon the paradoxical fact that the 
English are not a political nation. Only a 
small minority of people in this country 
are possessed of that absorbing passion for 
pure politics that beset the ancient Greeks 
and the modern French. No doubt a large 
proportion wake spasmodically from their 
natural apathy and enjoy the sporting con- 
test of an election, in exactly the same spirit 
as they enjoy the Grand National. After 
the tumult and the shouting dies, however, 
they forget about politics until the next 
election arouses again their love of a con- 
tested match. But even in an election the 
percentage of people who use their votes 
is surprisingly small. Again it is extremely 
doubtful whether any considerable number 
of people ever read the leading articles of 
newspapers, which accounts for the proved 
inability of the Press, often unanimous on 
one side or another, to sway an election. 
Everybody at all active in political work 
knows how difficult it is to excite any in- 
terest whatever in their meetings or other 
political activities, except among a constant 
stage-army of stalwarts. Everybody knows 
how in private life people talk contemptu- 
ously of the “talking-shop” at Westminster, 
or of a man being “just a politician” —they 
never say “just a sportsman” in the same 
tone of voice. You cannot hope to rouse 
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them to the same hot interest in politics 
that they feel for racing, football, or even 
the movies. The result of this national 
characteristic has been that the new and 
intoxicating wine of democracy has been 
successfully put into the old bottles of a 
governing class. The people as a whole, 
difficult to move, indolent and uninterested 
in politics, have a fundamental common- 
sense. They know that they must be gov- 
erned by somebody—even the Russians are 
governed by commissars—and they prefer 
to be governed by educated people who 
have made a study of politics, and by rich 
people who are less likely to have a private 
axe to grind. For two centuries—ever since 
the time of Walpole—except on very rare 
occasions of unendurable economic griev- 
ance, the English people have trusted their 
governing class, have left to them the bor- 
ing and unenvied task of government, and 
have gone cheerfully off to the golf-course 
or the dog-races. 

The governing class have not abused that 
trust. They too have their share of the 
national common-sense, and have founded 
their supremacy on principles sound enough 
to ensure their own survival. In their 
schools and universities they have always 
placed character before brains, team-work 
before individual accomplishment. They 
have fostered a decent standard of kind- 
ness and behaviour, and inculcated a dis- 
trust of cleverness and above all of quick 
emotional reaction. To these principles of 
personal conduct they have added the vital 
general principle of recruiting from out- 
side, from all ranks and conditions of men, 
any available ability or personality. From 
Burke to Lloyd George they have drawn 
in conspicuous talent and fertilised the 
governing-class. There have been no ex- 
clusions, no taboos—no drawing of the line. 
The aristocracy has not been a closed and 
narrow clique either by birth or wealth— 
it has always aspired to be what it was de- 
fined as being by its origina! Greek mean- 
ing—Government by the best people. 

Walpole created the idea of the govern- 
ing class—the democratic, disguised aris- 
tocracy under which we still live. By he- 
redity, by education and by environment 
he belonged to that class, and by ability he 
rose to be its leader and to hand down the 
tradition to posterity. The appeal that 
aristocracy has for its admirers is hard to 
define. Taking refuge in negatives we can 
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say that having no dignity to preserve, it 
does not have to be solemn like monarchy; 
that having no rules or written constitution, 
it does not have to be fussy and meticulous 
like bureaucracy; that having no philos- 
ophy to preach or exemplify, it does not 
have to be earnest and high-minded like 
democracy. It is an easy-going, haphazard 
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habit of life, suitable to an easy-going, 
laughter-loving people like the English, 
And it is absolutely right and proper that 
its long reign should have been inaugurated 
by an easy-going and laughter-loving man, 
such as the Walpole was whom this His- 
torical and Literary Circle delights to 
honour. 





Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s Radio 
Address 


September 15, 1939 


N TIMES of great emergency men of 

the same belief must gather together 
for mutual council and action. If they fail 
to do this all that they stand for will be 
lost. I speak tonight to those people in 
the United States of America who feel that 
the destiny of this country does not call 
for our involvement in European wars. 

We must band together to prevent the 
loss of more American lives in these in- 
ternal struggles of Europe. We must keep 
foreign propaganda from pushing our coun- 
try blindly into another war. Modern war 
with all its consequences is too tragic and 
too devastating to be approached from any- 
thing but a purely American standpoint. 
We should never enter a war unless it is 
absolutely essential to the future welfare 
of our Nation. 

This country was colonized by men and 
women from Europe. The hatreds, the per- 
secutions, the intrigues they left behind 
gave them courage to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean to a new land. They preferred the 
wilderness and the Indians to the problems 
of Europe. They weighed the cost of free- 
dom from those problems, and they paid 
the price. In this country they eventually 
found a means of living peacefully together 
—the same nationalities that are fighting 
abroad today. The quarrels of Europe 
faded out from American life as genera- 
tions passed. Instead of wars between the 
English, French and Germans, it became 
a struggle of the New World for freedom 
from the old—a struggle for the right of 
America to find her own destiny. The colo- 
nization of this country grew from Euro- 
pean trouble, and our freedom sprang 


from European war, for we won inde- 
pendence from England while she was 
fighting France. 


Washington Saw Danger 


No one foresaw the danger ahead of us 
more clearly than George Washintgon. 
He solemnly warned the people of America 
against becoming entangled in European 
alliances. For over 100 years his advice 
was followed. We established the Monroe 
Doctrine for America. We let other na- 
tions fight among themselves. Then, in 
1917, we entered a European war. This 
time we were on England’s side, and so 
were France and Russia. Friends and 
enemies reverse as decades pass—as political 
doctrines rise and fall. 

The great war ended before our full force 
had reached the field. We escaped with 
the loss of relatively few soldiers. We 
measured our dead in thousands. Europe 
measured hers in millions. Europe has not 
yet recovered from the effects of this 
war, and she has already entered another. 
A generation has passed since the armistice 
of 1918, but even in America we are still 
paying for our part in that victory—and 
we will continue to pay for another gen- 
eration. European countries were both 
unable and unwilling to pay their debts 
to us. 

Now that war has broken out again we 
in America have a decision to make on 
which the destiny of our Nation depends. 
We must decide whether or not we intend 
to become forever involved in this age-old 
struggle between the nations of Europe. 
Let us not delude ourselves. If we enter 
the quarrels of Europe during war we must 
stay in them in time of peace as well. It 
is madness to send our soldiers to be killed, 
as we did in the last war, if we turn the 
course of peace over to the greed, the fear 
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and the intrigue of European nations. We 
must either keep out of European wars 
entirely or stay in European affairs per- 
manently. 


No Defense Against Invasion 


In making our decision this point should 
be clear: These wars in Europe are not 
wars in which our civilization is defending 
itself against some Asiatic intruder. There 
is no Genghis Khan or Xerxes marching 
against our Western nations. This is not 
a question of banding together to defend 
the white race against foreign invasion. 
This is simply one more of those age-old 
quarrels within our own family of nations 
—a quarrel arising from the errors of the 
last war—from the failure of the victors 
of that war to follow a consistent policy 
either of fairness or of force. 

Arbitrary boundaries can only be main- 
tained by strength of arms. The Treaty 
of Versailles either had to be revised as 
time passed or England and France, to be 
successful, had to keep Germany weak by 
force. Neither policy was followed. Europe 
wavered back and forth between the two. 
As a result another war has begun, a war 
which is likely to be far more prostrating 
than the last, a war which will again 
kill off the youth of Europe, a war which 
may even lead to the end of our Western 
civilization. 

We must not permit our sentiment, our 
pity or our personal feelings of sympathy 
to obscure the issue to affect our children’s 
lives. We must be as impersonal as a 
surgeon with his knife. Let us make no 
mistake about the cost of entering this 
war. If we take part successfully we must 
throw the resources of our entire Nation 
into the conflict. Munitions alone will not 
be enough. We cannot count on victory 
merely by shipping abroad several thou- 
sand airplanes and cannon. We are likely 
to lose a million men, possibly several mil- 
lion—the best of American youth. We will 
be staggering under the burden of recovery 
during the rest of our lives. And our chil- 
dren will be fortunate if they see the end 
in their lives, even if by some unlikely 
chance we do not pass on another Polish 
Corridor to them. Democracy itself may 
hot survive. If we enter fighting for de- 
mocracy abroad, we may end by losing it 
at home. 
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Little to Be Gained 


America has little to gain by taking part 
in another European war. We must not 
be misguided by this foreign propaganda 
to the effect that our frontiers lie in 
Europe. One need only glance at a map 
to see where our true frontiers lie. What 
more could we ask than the Atlantic Ocean 
on the east and the Pacific on the west? 
No, our interests in Europe need not be 
from the standpoint of defense. Our own 
natural frontiers are enough for that. If 
we extend them to the center of Europe 
we might as well extend them around the 
earth. An ocean is a formidable barrier 
even for modern aircraft. Our safety does 
not lie in fighting European wars. It lies 
in our internal strength, in the character 
of the American people and of American 
institutions. As long as we maintain an 
Army, a Navy and an air force worthy of 
the name, as long as America does not 
decay within, we need fear no invasion of 
this country. 

Again I address those among you who 
agree with this stand. Our future and our 
children’s future depend upon the action 
we take. It is essential to think clearly 
and to act quickly in the days which are 
to come. We will be deluged with propa- 
ganda, both foreign and domestic—some 
obvious, some insidious. Much of our 
news is already colored. Every incident 
and every accident will be seized upon to 
influence us. And in a modern war there 
are bound to be plenty of both. We must 
not only inquire about the writer and the 
speaker—about his personal interests and 
his nationality, but we must ask who owns 
and who influences the newspaper, the news 
picture and the radio station. If our people 
know the truth, if they are fully and ac- 
curately informed, if they are not misled 
by propaganda, this country is not likely 
to enter the war now going on in Europe. 


Hope Lies in America 


And if Europe is again prostrated by 
war, as she has been so often in the past, 
then the greatest hope for our western 
civilization lies in America. By staying out 
of war ourselves we may even bring peace 
to Europe more quickly. Let us look to 
our own defenses and to our own character. 
If we attend to them we have no need to 
fear what happens elsewhere. If we do not 
attend to them nothing can save us. 
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If war brings more Dark Ages to Europe 
we can better preserve those things which 
we love and which we mourn the passing of 
in Europe today by preserving them here, 
by strengthening them here, rather than by 
hurling ourselves thoughtlessly to their de- 
fense over there and thus destroying all in 
the conflagration. The German genius for 
science and organization, the English genius 
for government and commerce, the French 
genius for living and the understanding of 
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life—they must not go down here as well 
as on the other side. Here in America 
they can be blended to form the greatest 
genius of all. 

The gift of civilized life must still be 
carried on. It is more important than the 
sympathies, the friendships, the desires of 
any single generation. This is the test be- 
fore America now. This is the challenge— 
to carry on Western civilization. 








Latin America 








‘The Results of the Good Neighbor 
Policy 


In Latin America 


By GRAHAM STUART 


HE Good Neighbor policy of the Roose- 

velt administration has been functioning 
for six years under the sympathetic and 
able direction of Secretary of State Hull 
and Undersecretary of State Welles. Has 
its result been such that it will be con- 
tinued as a permanent policy of the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere or will it, 
upon the advent of a new administration, 
in the recondite phraseology of Grover 
Cleveland, be relegated to innocuous desue- 
tude? Certainly in this critical period of 
international relationships with crisis fol- 
lowing crisis and with the dictators of 
Europe not only threatening their neigh- 
bors but sowing their seeds of totalitarian 
propaganda in the hitherto fallow soil of the 
Western World, an evaluation of the Good 
Neighbor policy is of vital importance to 
the United States as well as to her neigh- 
bors of the South. 


I 
It should be realized first of all that the 


Good Neighbor policy is not a sudden devi- 
ation from previous policies. It is rather 


the culmination of efforts which have long 
been exerted in a similar direction. James 
J. Blaine was an early exponent of such a 
policy, Elihu Root won wide acclaim in 
South America for his efforts in this direc- 
tion. Woodrow Wilson vigorously opposed 
any form of aggression directed against our 
Latin American neighbors, Charles Evans 
Hughes was in favor of withdrawing our 
troops into our own borders and keeping 
them there, and President Hoover made the 
first good will trip to our neighbors of the 
South. However, up till the administration 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt the Latin Ameri- 
cans had a very definite impression that the 
acts of the United States hardly measured 
up to its friendly protestations. We still 
insisted upon a unilateral interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, we seemed unwilling 
to eschew intervention categorically, the 
Platt Amendment was a millstone upon 
Cuban sovereignty, and our efforts towards 
better trade relations were impossibly 
handicapped by the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 

President Roosevelt changed that situa- 
tion rapidly and effectively. He was de- 
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termined to make American policy square 
with American promises and prove to the 
Latin American republics that when he 
dedicated this nation to the policy of the 
Good Neighbor he actually meant a neigh- 
bor who respects the rights of others, “a 
neighbor who respects his obligations and 
respects the sanctity of his agreements in 
and with a world of neighbors.” To carry 
out such a policy it was necessary not only 
to find opportunities to give concrete evi- 
dence of this friendly feeling but first of all 
certain mistakes of the past had to be satis- 
factorily rectified. 


II 


In all relations between the United States 
and her Latin American neighbors the ques- 
tion of intervention has long been a delicate 
one. Although the United States regarded 
its interventions as merely temporary inter- 
positions exercised as a last resort and 
usually at the urgent request of a very 
considerable faction of the people, the Latin 
Americans distrusted and feared such 
threats to their sovereign status. They 
wanted definite assurance that no state 
should intervene in the internal affairs of 
another. 

Cuba was particularly insistent because 
she was controlled by the provisions of the 
obnoxious Platt Amendment which permit- 
ted intervention by the United States to 
preserve Cuban independence and to main- 
tain government for the protection of life, 
liberty and property. This meant in Cuban 
eyes the opportunity for a dictator like 
Machado to continue his illegal and tyran- 
nical control under the guise of a govern- 
ment of law and order, through fear of 
American intervention. The United States 
was extremely concerned by the internal 
conditions in Cuba under Machado but was 
loath to intervene. President Roosevelt 
discussed the situation with various Latin 
American colleagues and made it clear that 
we were determined to let Cuba work out 
her own destiny. We went so far as to send, 
as ambassador, Undersecretary of State 
Welles, an outstanding authority in Latin 
American affairs, to see if he could advise 
and assist the Machado government. When 
revolution finally came, the United States 
immediately recognized the new administra- 
tion, and when it failed, we stood ready to 
Support any subsequent administration 
possessing popular support. 
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In order to aid effectively and visibly 
the efforts of the government finally estab- 
lished, the United States publicly promised 
to abrogate the Platt Amendment, and to 
take steps to lower the tariff on Cuban sugar 
and to raise the quota exportable to the 
United States. On May 29, 1934, a new 
treaty of relations between Cuba and the 
United States was signed definitely abro- 
gating the Platt Amendment and giving up 
any further right of intervention in Cuban 
internal affairs. The sole tie left was the 
naval port of Guantanamo which the Cu- 
bans were very glad to have maintained and 
even strengthened. The Jones-Costigan Act 
of 1934 raised the quota of Cuban sugar 
importable into the United States, and a 
reciprocal trade agreement the same year 
reduced the tariff on Cuban sugar 50%. 
In transmitting the new treaty with Cuba 
to the Senate for its approval, President 
Roosevelt declared: “the definite policy of 
the United States from now on is one op- 
posed to armed intervention. . . . By the 
consummation of this treaty, this govern- 
ment makes it clear that it not only opposes 
the policy of armed intervention, but that 
it renounces those rights of intervention 
and interference in Cuba which has been 
bestowed upon it by treaty.” 

A lesser manifestation of the new policy 
of non-intervention occurred with reference 
to Haiti. The American marines had been 
in Haiti ever since 1915 and although Presi- 
dent Hoover had made valiant efforts to 
bring them out, a suitable agreement seemed 
impossible of achievement. President Roose- 
velt cut the Gordian knot by signing an 
executive agreement with President Borno 
and in the summer of 1934, two months in 
advance of the time specified, the last of 
the marines had quitted Haiti. 

In addition to these concrete examples of 
the policy of non-intervention the Roosevelt 
administration was willing to have its policy 
incorporated into the international law of 
the Western Hemisphere. The question of 
intervention had appeared on the agenda 
of the committee of codification of inter- 
national law, and at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States held at 
Havana, Cuba, in 1928, a brief convention 
stipulating that “No state may intervene 
in the internal affairs of another” was con- 
sidered by the delegates, but the United 
States opposed its adoption at that time. 
However, at the Montevideo Conference 
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held in December, 1933, Secretary Hull 
declared that “no government need fear 
any intervention on the part of the United 
States under the Roosevelt administration,” 
and the convention on the rights and duties 
of states embodying this principle was 
signed by the American delegation and sub- 
sequently ratified. The final step was taken 
at the Buenos Aires Conference in 1936, 
called at the suggestion of President Roose- 
velt for the maintenance of peace. At this 
conference a protocol relative to non-inter- 
vention was signed by all the American 
republics, reaffirming the principles set forth 
in the Montevideo convention of 1933, and 
declaring inadmissible the intervention of 
any party in the internal or external affairs 
of any others. 
III 


Closely allied to intervention is the ques- 
tion of protection of American lives and 
property on foreign soil. The problem 
arises whenever the lives and property of 
a powerful state are jeopardized by a revo- 
lution or a change in government policy in 
a weaker state. Vast sums of American 
capital have been invested in many of the 
Latin American republics and it has not 
always been secure from confiscation or 
destruction. President Coolidge expressed 
a frank acceptance of the imperialistic 
point of view when he declared in 1927 
that “the person and property of a citizen 
are a part of the general domain of the 
nation, even when abroad.” The policy of 
the United States in Mexico and the Carib- 
bean republics during the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations seemed to be based 
upon such a premise. Nevertheless, Am- 
bassador Morrow reversed the trend in 
Mexico, and President Hoover and Secre- 
tary of State Stimson took a different stand 
in the Caribbean. In fact the Stimson 
policy in Nicaragua and Honduras frankly 
recommended to Americans endangered by 
revolutionary activities to withdraw from 
the country when they were threatened or 
at least to the coast where they might be 
protected. 

The Roosevelt policy regarding protec- 
tion of nationals and their property was 
expressed by Undersecretary Welles in an 
address delivered January 17, 1935, when 
he declared that “American capital invested 
abroad should in fact as well as in theory 
be subordinate to the authority of the peo- 
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ple of the country where it is located.” 
Nevertheless, as Undersecretary Welles 
later pointed out, “should an American’s 
property be subject to condemnation by due 
process of law he is of course entitled to 
demand fair compensation therefor, and in 
that contention he will be supported by this 
government.”’ In other words, the Good 
Neighbor policy is essentially a reciprocal 
policy. 

The most serious threat to the Good 
Neighbor policy has arisen in connection 
with the expropriation program of President 
Cardenas of Mexico. In its support of a 
socialistic agrarian policy and in its accept- 
ance of the extreme demands of organized 
labor, the Mexican Government had en- 
couraged flagrant violations of legal rights 
of both nationals and foreigners. In the 
case of American citizens the violations 
were particularly serious in the expropria- 
tion of agricultural land and in the seizure 
of the properties of American oil companies. 

Secretary Hull in a lengthy communica- 
tion to the Mexican Government dated July 
21, 1938, made a careful and convincing 
case. Although expressing the greatest sym- 
pathy for the purposes of the program of 
social betterment being carried on by the 
Mexican Government, he insisted that the 
United States could not accept the realiza- 
tion of this program at the expense of Amer- 
ican citizens. He pointed out that the tak- 
ing of property without compensation is not 
expropriation but confiscation and that a 
Good Neighbor policy could not exist when 
one party disregarded the just rights of the 
other owning property within its domain. 

The Mexican Government finally agreed 
to a settlement for the seizure of agricul- 
tural lands by a commission representing 
both countries. This commission is still 
working and a first payment of one mil- 
lion dollars on account was made by the 
Mexican Government on June 1, 1939. 
However, up to date the Cardenas admin- 
istration has been unwilling to make a 
reasonable settlement for the oil wells which 
it has confiscated. It is to be hoped that a 
solution fair to both sides will be reached 
because an unrestricted policy of expropria- 
tion without compensation would not only 
ruin the Good Neighbor policy but would 
be a serious obstacle to the ordered progress 
and development of all the American repub- 
lics both internally and in their mutual 
relations. 
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IV 


An outstanding objective of the Good 
Neighbor policy and the one closest to the 
heart of Cordell Hull was the elimination 
of excessive tariff barriers between Latin 
America and the United States. The Haw- 
ley-Smoot Act of 1930 had reduced to a 
small fraction of its previous volume the 
trade between the United States and its 
principal Latin American customers. The 
shrinkage in our trade with Cuba was a 
typical example. As a direct result of 
raising our tariff barriers unreasonably high 
and thereby reducing Cuban imports dras- 
tically, our own exports to Cuba which 
amounted to $160,000,000 in 1926 had 
dwindled to a total of $23,000,000 in 1933. 

The Roosevelt administration pledged to 
remedy this situation and took the sound 
stand that friendly political relations are 
dependent upon fair commercial intercourse. 
The trade agreement act, permitting recip- 
rocal commercial agreements with a reduc- 
tion of tariffs as much as 50% at the dis- 
cretion of the executive, was passed by 
Congress and became a law June 12, 1934. 
The first agreement was signed with Cuba 
the same year and the results were gratify- 
ing in the extreme. Cuban imports from 
the United States more than doubled the 
first year and continued to rise steadily 
until in 1937 Cuba bought 89 million dol- 
lars worth of merchandise from the United 
States, a gain of 290% over the 1933 figure. 

The first trade agreement signed with a 
South American state was with Brazil, a 
country whose relations with the United 
States have always been particularly cor- 
dial, both politically and economically. 
The results here, although not so strikingly 
evident, were more than satisfactory. Other 
agreements followed and at the present time 
ten reciprocal trade agreements exist be- 
tween the United States and the Latin 
American Republics: Cuba, Brazil, Colum- 
bia, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Ecuador, Costa Rica, Haiti, and Nicaragua. 
Although sufficient time has scarcely elapsed 
to give a thorough evaluation of the entire 
program as it concerns Latin America, it is 
to be noted that in the three years from 
1936 to 1938 imports from the United 
States into these countries increased about 
40% compared with the trade of 1934-1935. 
During the same period these countries 
increased their purchase of German goods 
by less than 2%. 
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In these days when nationalism and 
autarchy are running rampant, the Hull 
reciprocal tariff program is a step towards 
sanity and better relations between states. 
Artificial trade barriers not only foster 
international irritation but inflict serious 
injury upon the progress and prosperity of 
states. In the words of Secretary Hull, 
“When other sections of the world have 
failed, America must and will succeed. The 
recent progress in eliminating the obstacles 
to commerce is but an indication of the 
larger results that it must accomplish in 
the immediate future.” 


V 


No foreign policy of the United States 
has been more consistently and steadily pur- 
sued than to keep peace in the Americas. 
The underlying principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine, the doctrine of the two spheres, 
our various policies of neutrality have been 
aimed primarily at the maintenance of 
peace. The Good Neighbor policy is a 
logical extension of this ideal and it has 
brought into a living reality the concept of 
a cooperative peace in the Americas first 
enunciated more than a century ago by 
Bolivar. 

The Roosevelt administration was first 
able to prove its sympathetic adherence to 
inter-American cooperation at the Monte- 
video Conference in 1933, when Secretary 
Hull announced that the United States ac- 
cepted unreservedly the doctrine of equality 
of states and renounced any right of inter- 
vention. But it was at the Buenos Aires 
Conference of 1936 called by President 
Roosevelt for the maintenance of peace in 
the Americas that the idea was crystallized 
in treaty form and thus made a fundamental 
part of the international law of the Western 
World. President Roosevelt was so eager 
to prove the sincerity of his intentions that 
he traveled to Buenos Aires and personally 
opened the Conference, pledging the sup- 
port of the United States unreservedly to 
the program of continental solidarity and 
collective security. 

The ideal of peace so ardently supported 
by the United States was enthusiastically 
received by the Latin American republics. 
Not only were agreements signed looking 
towards strengthening the peace machinery 
of the continent but the powers also ac- 
cepted unconditionally the principle of con- 
sultation in the inter-American peace or- 
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ganization. The American governments 
pledged themselves to consult with one an- 
other in three different circumstances which 
might threaten their peace: (1) in the event 
that the peace of the American Republics 
should be menaced, (2) in the event of war 
between the American states, and, (3) in 
the event of an international war which 
might finally involve the Americas. The 
United States might have no privileged po- 
sition but as an equal wished to consult and 
advise with her sister republics as to the 
best means to keep peace in the Americas. 

The eighth inter-American conference 
held in Lima, Peru, in 1938, not only 
again reaffirmed the principle of continen- 
tal solidarity but provided a specific pro- 
cedure to make the concept effective. In 
order to make consultation easier, it was 
agreed that the ministers of foreign affairs, 
whenever it seemed advisable and at the 
invitation of any one of them, would meet 
in their several capitals by rotation and 
without protocolary character. In this 
way a threat of aggression might be met 
promptly and by collective action and upon 
a basis of equality for all. At last the 
republics of the new world had reached 
the goal of mutual support and collective 
action—a pledge of twenty-one states in 
the Western Hemisphere to act the role of 
the Good Neighbor in their mutual relations. 


VI 


The Good Neighbor policy is thus shown 
to be a new world policy based soundly 
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upon mutual benefits and equal rights. It 
is a policy which gives leave to hope that 
civilized states may live together peaceably 
with their mutual relations governed by law 
and justice instead of by power and force. 
It has met with wide approval in Latin 
America as evidenced by the increased cor- 
diality shown towards the United States, 
Even such a critical opponent of the United 
States as former Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Argentina, Saavedra Lamas, declared of 
the Buenos Aires Conference that “Our 
Pan Americanism progresses. The policy of 
the Good Neighbor is practiced in our con- 
tinent. Let us in justice recognize it.” 

Perhaps as sane and realistic a summari- 
zation of the Good Neighbor policy as has 
been made was given by Assistant Secretary 
of State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., who served as 
one of the American delegates at the Pan 
American Conference of Lima. Speaking 
before the Academy of Political Science in 
New York, May 3, 1939, he declared: 

“The American community of nations is 
already mature. The great powers within 
it appear to have learned the lesson of self- 
restraint; and it is beginning to be clear that 
the advantages of cooperative equality are 
greater than those of conquest. In sordid 
fact, it is more advantageous to live at 
peace, to cooperate in international rela- 
tions, and to open trade channels, than it 
is to conquer, to seize territory, and to 
govern an unwilling population.” 





We think our civilization near its meridian, but we are yet only at the cock- 
crowing and the morning-star. In our barbarous society the influence of character is in 


its infancy—RALPH WALDO EMERSON, Essay on Politics. 
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Filling Uncle Sam’s Sugar Bowl 


By ISAAC JOSLIN COX 


(Dr. Cox who contributes to these columns from time to time has been Professor of History 
at Northwestern University since 1919.—EpiTor.) 


I 


NCLE SAM inherited his sugar bowl 

from his ancestor, John Bull. The 
latter, although a traditional beef-eater, had 
a remarkably sweet tooth which he fed from 
some of the West Indian Islands. As a 
boy, Brother Jonathan, as Uncle Sam was 
sometimes called, learned to resort to the 
West Indies in order to satisfy his own 
craving for sweets. In following the prompt- 
ings of their appetites, neither John Bull 
nor Brother Jonathan were to be wholly 
commended. For in addition to consuming 
part of these sweets at home, they con- 
verted the surplus into good old New Eng- 
land rum and used that to procure slaves 
on the coast of Africa. In turn they brought 
these slaves over to the West Indies and 
traded them for more sugar and molasses 
with which to make more rum, with which 
to buy more slaves. Thus from colonial 
times Brother Jonathan’s sweet tooth had 
led him into transactions that were by no 
means commendable. 

When Brother Jonathan decided to set 
up an establishment for himself he still had 
a hankering for West India sugar and mo- 
lasses. In fact, with his increasing pros- 
perity his appetite for sweets grew until in 
our day it amounts to an average of 80 
pounds of sugar for each man, woman and 
child living in Uncle Sam’s dominions. But 
while his appetite for tropical sweets grew, 
the development of sugar culture in the 
West Indies for a considerable period failed 
to keep pace with him. So Uncle Sam, like 
many nationals of other lands, found it 
advisable to produce some of his sweetening 
at home. The humble beet, he and they 
found, would produce sugar as well as the 
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proud tasseled sugar cane. And although 
a field of sugar beets was far less attractive 
than spreading acres of rustling cane, 
especially when the latter were set off by 
brilliant and luxuriant tropical vegetation, 
yet Uncle Sam concluded it would be better 
to devote some of his own wide acres to 
satisfying his disturbing sweet tooth. Of 
course, to fill up these acres with beets he 
needed a labor supply. It is a backbreak- 
ing task to weed, thin out and hoe beets 
and Uncle Sam’s own white children had 
no desire to take up the laborious task. 
Hence they turned the work over to more 
recent arrivals from Europe or to Mexican 
immigrants and their children from the 
south. Thus there was introduced into the 
land a new social problem that occasionally 
provoked an international incident with our 
southern neighbor. 


II 


Meanwhile some of Uncle Sam’s wealthier 
children, perceiving the returns from sugar 
culture in the West Indies, began to invest 
their spare dollars in the fat lands of Cuba. 
Uncle Sam, as a matter of fact, had long 
coveted Cuba, but the unwillingness of 
Mother Spain to sell her most cherished 
possession in the western world and certain 
difficulties connected with slavery and ex- 
pansion at home prevented him from real- 
izing his wish. So he continued to look on 
more or less calmly while Spain and her 
Cuban children drifted into greater and 
greater trouble. Finally it seemed incum- 
bent on him to take a hand in the family 
quarrel next door. The upshot of his inter- 
vention was that he found himself at the 
beginning of the present century the spon- 
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sor for Cuba’s good behavior. At the same 
time he proposed to encourage his young 
ward to engage still more widely in the 
sugar business. Uncle Sam now used a 
large golden sugar bowl in place of the 
smaller pewter table piece that had for- 
merly contented him. 

This decision of Uncle Sam caused dis- 
content at home. His own children, who 
were producing an increasing quantity of 
sweets in varied form, were unwilling to 
share their advantage with outsiders. Hence 
there ensued a bitter controversy, but in 
the end Uncle Sam and the Cuban colony 
came to an agreement by which Cuban 
sugar, although an outside product, could 
enter the United States at less than the 
usual tariff rate. The parties to this con- 
tract were Uncle Sam and the Cuban work- 
ers. At least they appeared to be the con- 
tracting parties, but behind the Cuban 
colono one sometimes fancied that he beheld 
a sinister shadow. If one were successful 
in bringing this shadow out definitely it 
would appear to come from the United 
States and to be cast by the American capi- 
talist who, in the course of the last four 
decades, had become the owner of most of 
Cuba’s sugar lands and hence the arbiter 
of Cuba’s prosperity. At the close of the 
World War, Cuba seemed so prosperous 
that her production of sugar was termed 
“the dance of the millions.” Then suddenly 
the price dropped in the sugar market and 
her apparent wealth became real debts that 
could only be liquidated by further sacrifice 
of her lands. Hence today when we speak 
of Cuban sugar we mean that the land on 
which it is produced is located in Cuba but 
is owned in the United States. Uncle Sam, 
therefore, is not really encouraging his 
Cuban ward in habits of industry; he is 
simply taking money out of one pocket to 
put ic in another, from the consumer who 
buys the sugar to pay the capitalist who 
produces it on his Cuban lands and refines 
it in his American mills. Naturally his chil- 
dren at home who have their own lands on 
which to grow sugar and their own factories 
in which to refine it are hardly satisfied 
with this arrangement. It cuts down their 
own ability to produce. The only remedy 
seems to be what is known as a quota. 
That is, Uncle Sam or those who represent 
him must determine how much of their 
sugar should come from beets and how 
much from cane. 
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But the problem is not so simple as that. 
While Uncle Sam has been making up with 
Cuba he has been taking on other responsi- 
bilities in the Caribbean. When he set his 
young Cuban friend up in business he pro- 
ceeded to adopt a sugar island for himself, 
the gem of the Caribbean—Puerto Rico, 
At that time his new found island children 
were largely engaged in producing coffee, 
tobacco and food stuffs. But their tropical 
lands, like those of Cuba, were well suited 
to sugar cane and Uncle Sam’s capitalistic 
children were only too ready to help develop 
a supply of sweets in the new possession. 
In the course of years, therefore, with the 
aid of tropical hurricanes, the coffee groves 
disappeared and the waving, rustling sugar 
cane filled the valleys and hillsides of beau- 
tiful Puerto Rico. As children of Uncle 
Sam’s family, even if only partially ac- 
knowledged, the Puerto Ricans had the ad- 
vantage of an open market in the United 
States. Hence it became more profitable 
to grow sugar than to continue the cultiva- 
tion of coffee or the raising of the necessary 
food crops. The Puerto Ricans therefore 
largely became servants of the big sugar 
companies rather than independent small 
proprietors. As retainers for the big capi- 
talists they gained higher wages while they 
had to pay much more for their food and 
other means of livelihood. Hence their 
adoption by Uncle Sam was by no means 
an unmixed blessing. 

Nor did Uncle Sam’s troubles end with 
Puerto Rico. Complications of the World 
War brought him into intimate contact with 
other island dominions, with the little negro 
republic of Haiti and the virtually mulatto 
Dominican Republic. He also thought it 
necessary to invest in other small islands 
and acquired the Virgin Island group to 
make of it, as President Hoover once said, 
“the Caribbean poorhouse”’, although Uncle 
Sam did not lack enough poor people at 
home. His influence in Haiti and the Domi- 
nican Republic led to an increase in sugar 
culture there. Apparently Uncle Sam could 
not touch a tropical island without turning 
much of it into a sugar field. He also had 
such establishments in Hawaii and even in 
the distant Philippines. In order to regu- 
late the interests of these different island 
groups and to harmonize their desires with 
those of his beet sugar growers at home, 
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Uncle Sam has taken on problems that give 
him many a headache, without considering 
the needs of those who buy the sugar. 


IV 


Dealing with this saccharine product is, 
therefore, not a sweetening process, nor is 
there any prospect of an immediate solu- 
tion of it. Cuba alone could supply the 
people of the United States with their en- 
larged appetite for sweets, and Uncle Sam 
is under some obligation to give the Cuban 
sugar an advantage in our market. But 
his obligation to the people of Puerto Rico 
is even stronger, not to mention the Ha- 
waiians. As for the Philippines, he is ap- 
parently on the way to cut them off en- 
tirely from the American market by giving 
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them their independence after 1945. Obvi- 
ously he can not cut off Hawaii in the same 
way for we need that island group as part 
of our own defense, nor can he get rid of 
Puerto Rico so easily for he has given that 
people American citizenship. Few Puerto 
Ricans want independence, even if the 
United States should voluntarily give it. 
Our intervention in Haiti and the Domi- 
nican Republic has also given us cause to 
be mindful of their interests, and surely 
Cuba, with all its desire for independent 
action, must keep its interests closely bound 
with those of the United States. Thus 
Uncle Sam’s sugar bowl, despite its capacity 
and the abundant means to keep it filled, 
will for a long time continue to be the out- 
standing economic problem of the West 
Indies. 





Who Discovered America? 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


VERY year, on October 12, millions 

of persons in this hemisphere and 
elsewhere, commemorate the landing on this 
continent of the great Admiral Christopher 
Columbus. Columbus Day, or the “Day 
of the Race’, as the Latin Americans call 
it, is an occasion for recalling the remark- 
able discovery of a new world made at the 
instigation of the Spanish government. 
Certainly no one would wish to minimize 
Columbus’ heroic deed, but today scholars 
agree that the Admiral was not the first 
European to sight this hemisphere and that 
many others before him had probably sailed 
along our coasts and made discoveries and 
settlements in the new lands long before 
Columbus left Europe with his three small 
vessels. 

Every school child is familiar with the 
story of the Norsemen and their discovery 
of North America. But many persons do 
not realize that other adventurers may have 
found this continent at various times dur- 
ing the past 2000 years or more. Legends 
and alleged records of voyages to America 
before 1492 are numerous and every gene- 
ration or so someone attempts to prove that 


America was discovered by this or that 
voyager long before Columbus thought of 
going westward. 

I 


As scholars examine the possibility of 
earlier discoveries of America one fact which 
they soon find is that in the Middle Ages 
numerous maps were made of the sea west 
of Europe. Many of these maps appeared 
in the 14th and 15th centuries and on them 
were placed many Atlantic islands which 
had been heard of or visited, so it was al- 
leged, by European explorers. Among such 
places were the Island of Atlantis, Antillia, 
The Island of Brazil, the Island of the 
Seven Cities, St. Brendan’s Island, etc. It 
rarely happened that these islands were 
located twice in the same place on these 
maps. Instead they were constantly shift- 
ing, which fact seems to indicate that an 
active search for them was in progress. 

There seems to have been much specula- 
tion in Europe long before Columbus about 
these many lands, and stories and legends 
about each of them were in circulation. 
Atlantis was the island which the ancient 
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Greeks had attempted to conquer and which 
was supposed to have sunk beneath the sea. 
It was associated in the minds of the Euro- 
peans with the weedy Sargasso Sea between 
Europe and North America. 

Antillia was probably Cuba, which was 
often depicted in a cluster of islands in- 
cluding Reylla (now thought to be Jamaica) 
and Salvagio (now considered to be Flor- 
ida). Thus, according to W. H. Babcock 
who wrote a most interesting book on the 
Legendary Islands of the Atlantic, this part 
of America was known perhaps 200 years 
before Columbus. 

The Island of Brazil probably represents 
the region about the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Certainly for several hundred years before 
Columbus fishermen from France and prob- 
ably Portugal had been fishing off the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland and knew this re- 
gion, although they believed it to be a part 
of Europe. 

The Island of the Seven Cities derived its 
name from credible stories about seven 
Christian bishops from Spain and Portugal 
who fled from the Moors in the Iberian 
peninsula in the 8th century and settled 
an island, probably in the Azores, where 
they founded seven cities. 

St. Brendan, it seems, was a Medieval 
visitor to several Atlantic islands one of 
which was named after him. 


II 


But long before any of these alleged voy- 
ages and discoveries had been recorded on 
Medieval maps the Norsemen had discov- 
ered and settled parts of America. 

About the year 986 a Norwegian named 
Bjarni Herjulfson, while sailing from Ice- 
land to Greenland, seems to have been 
driven off his course and to have touched 
the continent of North America at a point 
about nine days’ sail from Greenland. In 
the year 1000 Leif, son of Eric the Red, 
sailed to the western continent and dis- 
covered ice-covered mountains, green for- 
ests, and sandy beaches. He named the 
different regions Helluland (probably Lab- 
rador), Markland (probably Newfound- 
land), and Vinland (perhaps New Eng- 
land). The next year a brother of Leif, 
Thorwold, sailed for Vinland and stayed 
for three winters. In 1006 Thorfinn Karl- 
sefne went to the continent and remained 
for three years exploring. He took live- 
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stock and planned to make a permanent 
settlement. In a short time trade began 
between this country and Greenland. In 
1121 a bishop from Greenland appears to 
have gone to the North American settle- 
ment. From this period until 1347 trade 
was continuous, but nothing is recorded 
after this date concerning the territory. 

However, there is some basis for belief 
that the Norsemen penetrated inland at 
least as far as the present state of Minne- 
sota, perhaps by way of the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes, or by way of Hudson 
Bay and its connecting rivers. 

In the summer of 1898-a farmer near 
the village of Kensington, Minnesota, while 
grubbing stumps in a woodlot, found under 
a tree, later considered from its rings to be 
at least 70 years old, a stone 31 inches long, 
16 inches wide, 6 inches thick, and weigh- 
ing about 200 pounds. When he examined 
this stone he discovered characters chiseled 
on its smooth surfaces. Later the stone 
came to the attention of scholars in America 
and Europe and, although the controversy 
still rages as to its authenticity, its runic 
inscriptions have been translated by H. R. 
Holland to read as follows: “We are 8 
Goths (Swedes) and 22 Norwegians on 
(an) exploration journey from Vinland over 
the west. We had camp by 2 skerries one 
days’ journey north from this stone. We 
were (out) and fished one day. After we 
came home (we) found 10 (of our) men 
red with blood and dead. Ave Maria, save 
(us) from evil. (We) have 10 of our party 
by the sea to look after our ships 14 days’ 
journey from this island. Year 1362”. If 
this stone is authentic, and it appears to be 
from all the evidence, it records an early 
inland voyage of the Norsemen of consid- 
able significance. 


III 


In Central America when the Spaniards 
arrived they were greeted by the natives 
as gods, and the Spaniards were told that 
many years before white men with beards 
had come to their shores in ships and that 
one of the white men had taught them agri- 
culture and had then sailed away promis- 
ing to return. Some scholars are inclined 
to believe that this tradition points also to 
a Norse discovery of this region. But 
others hold that it is a misty record of the 
arrival of earlier peoples from Europe. In- 
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deed, some scholars assert that the ancient 
Phoenicians or Egyptians once reached 
America—and this they say seems not un- 
reasonable in view of the fact that both 
these peoples are known to have been great 
navigators and to have sailed on the At- 
lantic. 

But these discoveries were before the 
Christian era. Since then legends have per- 
sisted of subsequent voyages to America. 
In the 5th century it is alleged that a 
Buddhist priest from China landed on the 
coast of California between 458 and 499, 
perhaps bringing settlers with him. The 
next century, in 565, St. Brendan, already 
mentioned, and St. Maclovius, about the 
same year, are said to have sailed westward 
from Spain to America. 

In the 8th century, between 714 and 734, 
the Seven Christian Bishops alluded to 
sailed from Iberia and settled the Island 
of the Seven Cities. Two centuries later, 
about 982, an Irishman named Ari Marson 
may have sailed along the North American 
coast. In the 11th century some Arabian 
sailors are thought to have sailed westward 
and discovered the Canaries and Azores 
and perhaps parts of America. In the year 
1170 tradition says that Madoc ap Gwynedd 
of Wales sailed to the southwest and 
founded a colony in a new land and that 
later he took colonists there in ten ships, 
but that he was never heard from again. 

In 1281 Vadino and Guido Vivalda, and 
in 1292 Theodoro Doria and Ugolino Vi- 
valda, all Venetians, are said to have 
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reached America by sailing westward. 
About 1380 or 1390 two other Venetians, 
Nicolo and Antonio Zeno, were wrecked 
in the north Atlantic on an island called 
Frislanda where they met a sailor who had 
returned from the western lands with a map 
and glowing descriptions of the country. 
This alleged map was later published in 
Italy in 1558. 

In 1472 at the alleged suggestion of Al- 
fonso V of Portugal, King Christian of 
Denmark sent an expedition westward 
which may have reached the St. Lawrence 
River. In 1476a Polish pilot named Skolno 
or Szkolny, is said to have touched the coast 
of Newfoundland. 

In 1484 Alonzo Sanchez of Helva is al- 
leged to have discovered American territory. 
In 1484 Martin Bahaim, one of the inven- 
tors of the astrolabe, may have touched the 
coast of South America while exploring the 
western side of Africa. Finally between 
1487 and 1489 Pinzon from Spain and 
Cousin, a Norman from Dieppe, are said 
to have also sailed along the coast of South 
America. 

Thus legend lends confusion to history. 
But whether or not any or all of these 
voyages were made to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the fact remains that the voyage 
of Columbus cannot be questioned. Even 
if America were known in Europe before 
Columbus no use was made of this knowl- 
edge until after the Admiral’s great voyage. 
To him certainly must go all credit for 
giving America to Europe. 














Our Cultural Relations With 
Our Neighbors 


UT of the whirlwind of war comes the 
still small voice of our State Depart- 
ment—it is September 18—announcing that 
in conjunction with the United States Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, it 
has perfected plans which will set in motion 
the official exchange of professors, teachers 
and graduate students between the govern- 
ments of the United States and the other 
American Republics which to date have 
ratified the Convention for Inter-American 
Cultural Relations. 

The Convention, signed December 23, 
1936, by the United States and the twenty 
other American Republics at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace held in Buenos Aires, provides for 
the annual exchange of one professor and 
two teachers or graduate students between 
the United States and each of the other re- 
publics which have ratified this instrument. 
To date the Governments of Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Venezuela and the United States have 
ratified the Convention. 

Leaflets and application forms have been 
prepared explaining the provisions of the 
Convention. These will immediately be 
distributed by the Office of Education to 
the colleges, universities, scientific institu- 
tions and technical schools of this country 
for professors, teachers and graduate stu- 
dents interested in submitting applications 
for official exchange professorships and fel- 
lowships. These exchanges are available 
for professors, teachers or graduate stu- 
dents in the humanities, natural sciences, 
social sciences, law, medicine, pharmacy, 
journalism, technology and engineering. 
All preliminary work in the selection of 
nominees for professorships and fellowships 
will be handled by the Office of Education 
and that agency is now prepared to accept 
and evaluate applications of those seeking 
exchange professorships and _ fellowships. 
“Teachers” as distinguished from “profes- 


sors” is understood to refer to teachers in 
primary or secondary schools. 

No limitation as to color, sex or creed 
will be made in the nominations for the 
exchange posts. The utmost possible lati- 
tude has been allowed in the field of intel- 
lectual activity in which professors, teachers 
and students may engage to encourage ap- 
plications from those interested in any field 
of learning, facilities for which may exist 
in the country in which the applicant is 
interested. Prospective students or teach- 
ers are required to describe a particular 
project of lectures, research or study in 
the country for which application is made. 
Appropriate information from qualified 
persons given as references as to the value 
of the undertaking and the ability of the 
individual to carry it out, will also be re- 
quired. Similar statements attested to 
by recognized instructors should indicate 
the applicant’s ability to do independent 
study. 

Specific requisites adopted by the Gov- 
ernment as qualifications for applicants 
include proof of American citizenship; good 
health; in the case of teachers or graduate 
students, references as to good moral char- 
acter and intellectual ability, together with 
suitable personal qualities. The upper age 
limit for fellowships is set at 35 years. Ap- 
plicants must have practical reading, writ- 
ing and speaking knowledge of the language 
of the country for which application is 
made. In the case of professorships, ability 
to lecture in the language of the country 
for which application is made is desirable. 
In the case of Brazil, candidates offering 
Spanish or French instead of Portuguese 
will be considered. Applicants for ex- 
change professorships must occupy a posi- 
tion of professorial rank in a college, uni- 
versity or technical institution and must 
have done scholarly work in the field of 
their specialization. A list of publications 
in the candidate’s field will be required 
with the application. 
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At the time of making application, the 
student or teacher must have completed a 
curriculum normally requiring five years 
beyond the secondary school, although in 
exceptional cases, a selection may be made 
from those who have completed a four 
year course. 

Founded upon the thesis that peace and 
orderly progress is best grounded upon 
the mutual understanding of the funda- 
mental social, political, and economic ideals 
among peoples of all nations, the exchange 
program, growing out of the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations, is designed to make avail- 
able to the peoples of the other American 
republics a more accurate knowledge of the 
progress of science, the humanities and the 
technology of the United States and in 
receiving the visiting professors, teachers 
and graduate students from those nations, 
to attain a similar diffusion in this country 
of the intellectual attainments of their 
peoples. The United States, in carrying 
out its obligations assumed by ratification 
of the Convention sets in motion a program 
definitely educational in character directed 
toward the development of a truer and 
more realistic understanding between the 
people of the United States and their neigh- 
bors to the south, which emphasizes the 
essential reciprocity in cultural relations. 

As soon as other governments have com- 
pleted arrangements to enter into the ex- 
changes, the Government of the United 
States will prepare, from the applications 
received for the student or teacher ex- 
change fellowships, a panel of five names 
for each of the countries with which it has 
entered into the exchange relationship. 
From this list of five, the receiving govern- 
ment will select two to whom the award 
will be granted. Tentative plans are that 
panels prepared by the United States are 
to be submitted to the other participating 
governments late in November of this year. 

In the case of exchange professorships, 
from the applications received, a complete 
list of professors available for exchange 
service from the outstanding universities, 
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scientific institutions and _ technological 
schools of the country will be prepared 
and communicated by the United States to 
each of the other governments by January 
1, 1940. Additional lists will be submitted 
each alternate year. From this list each 
of the other countries will arrange to select 
a visiting professor who will either give lec- 
tures in various centers, or conduct regular 
courses of instruction, or pursue special re- 
search in some designated institution and 
who, it is expected, will in other appropriate 
ways promote better understanding be- 
tween the nations cooperating. Preference 
will be given to teaching rather than to re- 
search work in the selection of nominees. 

Expenses involved in the exchange pro- 
gram are shared by the participating gov- 
ernments. In the case of fellowships, the 
nominating government will pay the round- 
trip travel costs to the country chosen, to- 
gether with other incidental expenses of 
the graduate students or teachers selected. 
The receiving government will pay tuition, 
subsidiary expenses together with board 
and lodging at the institution designated. 
Exchange fellowships will cover a single 
academic year. Under unusual and ex- 
ceptional circumstances, they may be re- 
newed for one additional year. 

All expenses incident to the exchange of 
professors will be met by the sending gov- 
ernment. Such expenses will include travel 
to and from the country to which exchange 
professors are sent as well as maintenance 
and local travel costs during the period of 
residence in the foreign country. The term 
of an exchange professor will not exceed 
two years, unless he shall have been in- 
cluded on the next list after first being 
selected, and thereafter again selected. By 
agreement between the two interested gov- 
ernments, the term of an exchange professor 
may be limited to less than two years and 
another selection made from the current 
list. Vacancies caused by the voluntary 
withdrawal of an exchange professor, or 
by his death or disability to continue serv- 
ice, will likewise be filled from the current 
list. 
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Notes in Brief 

















DECLARATIONS OF THE RIGHTS OF CHILDHOOD 
have been adopted in Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Uruguay and Venezuela and enacted into chil- 
dren’s codes. Similar codes are under considera- 
tion in Chile and Mexico. Laws for the adminis- 
tration of child welfare services have also been 
adopted in recent years in Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Peru, Uruguay, Nicaragua, Argentine, Mexico, 
Bolivia, Brazil and Venezuela. 


Et SALvapor is now operating under a new con- 
stitution which was adopted and went into effect 
in January, 1939. It superseded the constitution 
of 1886. 


AN AMBITIOUS PLAN for cataloging, rearyanging 
and circulating the national library of Colombia 
has been going on in that country since 1931. The 
national archives alone include several centuries 
of colonial documents as well as the complete 
records of the Republic. Eight years ago a mere 
store-house of books and papers, the library is 
now housed in a fine new building in Bogota, and 
many local libraries are open to the people. An 
ambitious Book Exposition to which many foreign 
nations sent exhibits was held in the new building 
this last year thus extending the educational idea 
behind the whole modernization plan. 


THE GOVERNING Boarp of the Pan American 
Union has approved the report of its committee 
appointed to consider the recommendation of the 
Lima Conference that a competition be held 
throughout the Americas to select a Hymn of 
Peace with suitable words in the respective lan- 
guages. The report proposes that the competition 
in each country be concluded by February 1, 1940, 
and that the choice among the winners for the 
Inter-America award be made not later than 
March 1, 1940. 


THE First PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE on 
Housing is scheduled to be held in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, October 1 to 7. It will make a study 
of the hygienic, economic and social aspects of 
low-cost housing programs. 
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TREASURY REPRESENTATIVES from twenty-one 
American republics are to gather at Guatemala 
City November 13. They will discuss monetary 
standards, the possibility of currency stabilization 
on a gold standard, methods of eliminating present 
restrictions in inter-American trade, the policy of 
Central Banks, especially means of providing 
information and the extension of credit in its 
different aspects. 


“A Goop NeEicHBOoR Tour” is the title of a 
novel course of study on the American republics 
which has been prepared by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs under the auspices of their 
Department of International Relations. The proj- 
ect is offered to groups interested in building bet- 
ter understanding and friendliness for the peoples 
of the other Americas. 


THE PROPOSED TRADE AGREEMENT between the 
United States and Argentina is looked upon by 
Department of State officials as one of the most 
outstanding accomplishments under the Trade 
Agreements act It replaces a treaty which was 
negotiated as long ago as 1855 and stands as the 
first comprehensive commercial agreement since 
that time. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE announced early in 
August that a board of eight members would go to 
Nicaragua for the purpose of carrying out neces- 
sary studies and surveys of a barge canal and 
parallel highway project to link the eastern and 
western regions of Nicaragua. This project was 
one of the subjects included in the letters ex- 
changed on May 22, 1939, between the President 
and President Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua. 


AMONG THE MANY INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
to which this country sent delegates the past sum- 
mer was the 27th International Congress of Amer- 
icanists which met in Mexico City, August 5 to 15 
and at Lima September 10 to 15. These Con- 
gresses have been held at various places in Europe 
and on this continent at irregular intervals since 
1875 and have been devoted largely to a scientific 
study of the Americas and their inhabitants. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed upon anthropology, archae- 
ology, linguistics and history. 


THE LITTLE THEATER of the Science and Educa- 
tion building at the New York World’s Fair is 
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showing daily a short documentary film called 
“World Leaders on Peace and Democracy.” Five 
Nobel Prize winners are among the ten public men 
who appear in the film to speak about peace. 


THE COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT between the 
United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics which became effective in 
August, 1937, and was continued in 1938, has been 
renewed until August 6, 1940. The agreements 
have been the basis of considerable expansion of 
trade between the two countries. 


ORGANIZED IN 1914 to “mobilize a conscious 
force for international good will,” The American 
Council of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches has called a 
Good Will Congress to meet in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, November 10 to 13 this fall. 


. ° . 


THE SUGGESTION that the United States have 
educational attaches at each of its foreign Embas- 
sies and that foreign countries also have similar 
attaches at their Embassies in Washington, to 
promote a better understanding between this 
country and other nations, has been made by 
President William Mathew Lewis of Lafayette 
College. These attaches, Dr. Lewis said, would 
lecture at various universities and colleges on the 
customs and situations in their respective coun- 
tries. He expressed the belief that such a practice 
would have a great influence on the better under- 
standing among students of foreign countries. 


A PERMANENT WEATHER STATION in the Antarctic 
as an aid to world weather forecasts is one of the 
aims of Admiral Richard E. Byrd, the American 
explorer, who plans a third trip this fall to the 
South Polar regions. 


AMONG MODERN PREPARATIONS for war there 
crops up one which is new in our generation. 
England has called for volunteers to be tested for 
blood transfusions in cases of injury during air- 
raids. For Greater London alone at least 250,000 
such volunteers are asked. Experience gained in 
the Spanish civil war is said to be the basis of 
this new service of mercy. 


ACCORDING TO AN ESTIMATE published in Eng- 
land in mid-August Russia has built up a larger 
air force than any other power. With compara- 
tive scarcity of land communications, powerfully 
armed neighbors and rich resources of her own to 
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be protected, this great air force, numbering 
possibly from 5000 to 6000, is conceded to be 
reasonable. It was calculated that three-fourths 
of the planes were stationed on European frontiers 
and the remainder in the Far East. 


WHILE THE UniTep Srates is not a member of 
the International Bureau of Education which 
called the eighth International Conference on 
Public Instruction in Geneva this summer, a mem- 
ber of the United States Office of Education, Dr. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, was sent as a delegate from 
this country. The United States has had a dele- 
gate at all previous conferences of this body since 
the third meeting. 


A CONVENTION between the United States and 
France for the avoidance of double taxation and 
the establishment of rules of reciprocal adminis- 
trative assistance in the case of income and other 
taxes was signed at Paris on July 25, 1939. 


DELEGATES FROM Betcrum, Holland, Luxem- 
burg, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland, 
who are signatories of the Oslo Convention, met 
in Brussels, August 22, at the call of King Leo- 
pold, to define a joint policy of neutrality. Atti- 
tudes toward powers who might attempt to fly 
war-planes over these neutral countries was among 
the practical questions to be discussed. 


M. Paut VAN ZEELAND OF BELGIUM has been 
made the chairman of the Coordinating Founda- 
tion of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
Refugees. This body, underwritten mainly in 
London and New York, works in cooperation with 
governments and refugee organizations to find 
homes for European refugees. It has twenty 
members, ten American, seven or eight British and 
others from other countries which support the 
intergovernmental committee. 


THE THRONE OF TIBET, the only theocracy in the 
world, has been vacant since the death in 1933 of 
the thirteenth Dalai Lama. According to the 
tenets of Lamaism which dominates all Tibetan 
life the Dalai Lama is immortal. On the death 
of his body his spirit enters the body of a newly 
born child. According to this belief three chil- 
dren, five and a half years old, all born in the 
hour of the last Lama’s death, are being carefully 
brought up and watched, for one of them will 
soon be chosen to rule over the 2,733,000 people 
in that land of mysticism. 
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ArT Lovers the world over are watching the 
progress of General Franco’s effort to reassemble 
Spanish art treasures which were scattered for 
preservation during the civil war in Spain. Some 
priceless works are definitely lost but many are 
safe. The Prado in Madrid was provisionally re- 
opened in June. The one hundred and fifty paint- 
ings and tapestries now on exhibition in Geneva 
will of course be returned; other works damaged 
by war or by storage in damp vaults can, it is 
hoped, be restored. 


ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS left by President 
Kemal Ataturk of Turkey who died November 10, 
1938, Turkey has issued a series of six stamps to 
memorialize Turkish-American friendship. Two 
of the stamps show portraits of George Washing- 
ton and Kemal Ataturk, respective founders of the 
two republics. Two others show Ismet Inénii and 
Franklin Roosevelt, present presidents of the two 
countries. On the other two stamps are repro- 
duced Turkish and American flags borne by one 
staff. 


GrEAT BrITAIN, FRANCE AND AUSTRALIA notified 
the League of Nations on September 13 that so 
far as disputes arising out of the present war is 
concerned they no longer consider operative their 
acceptance of Article XXXVI of the World Court 
Statutes, agreeing to submit juridical disputes to 
a court of arbitration. They justify their position 
on the ground that Articles XVI and XVII of the 
League covenant have ceased to be regarded by 
all League members as binding upon them. There- 
fore a new situation has arisen. 


AustTrRALIA has notified the League of Nations 
that she does not regard her accession to the gen- 
eral act for pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes as applicable to any disputes coming out 
of the present crisis. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
was called to meet at Panama September 23 to 
outline a policy of joint action of the Americas 
regarding war in Europe or in this hemisphere, 
should the European war spread to these shores. 
This conference aims to carry further the solidarity 


already expressed in the Argentine anti-war pact 
of 1933 to which the United States is an adherent. 
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Book Reviews 


INTRODUCTION TO ARGENTINA, By Alexander Wil- 
bourne Weddell. Pp. 290 and index. (New 
York): The Greystone Press, 1939. Price $3. 


Here is the type of book which truly contributes 
to the neighborliness of nations. The author, fol- 
lowing many years of diplomatic service in other 
countries, has been United States Ambassador to 
Argentina since 1933. He describes, without ful- 
some flattery, but with sincere appreciation, the 
country he has come to love, hoping that many 
North American readers will learn to know Argen- 
tina, whether or not they plan to travel there. 

The book contains many facts a prospective 
visitor should know—facts about climate, manners 
and customs, and, too, about routes for trips of 
interest. The towns and countryside together with 
the people are characterized and illustrated with 
fine reproductions of photographs. A map is 
folded in an envelope in the cover. 

Chapters on historic backgrounds furnish much 
picturesque detail as to Argentina’s past. Appen- 
dices tell where one may lunch, dine and dance, 
where travel agencies are located, notes on shops 
and even good places for fishing. 

It is all written with suave charm and pleasant 
simplicity, resulting in a book attractive even for 
reading at home. 








By M. S. CALL 


AMERICA IN MippassaGe. By Charles A. Beard 
and Mary R. Beard. Volume III in The Rise 
of American Civilization. Pp. 949 and index. 
(New York): Macmillan, 1939. Price $3.50. 


To summarize fairly and in detail the immediate 
past of any country is a matter for the master 
hand, only. It must be done without avoidable 
prejudice, but at the same time from a consistent 
point of view. Mr. and Mrs. Beard have accom- 
plished, therefore, a difficult task. Their book 
presents the whole American scene for the past ten 
years, first political and economic events, and these 
have been, since the era of President Coolidge, 
titanic, then chapters covering the social, literary 
and artistic history of the time. Both parts as- 
tonishingly well portray political thought and the 
quality of American culture today. 

To say that the Beards are absolutely without 
bias in all particulars is, of course, too much to 
claim. Nevertheless, as trained historians, they 
have closely approached this standard. And their 
realistic grasp of economics and what they call 
“humanistic democracy” gives the reader the key 
to the whole interesting period through which we 
have just been passing and somewhat lifts the 
veil of that future immediately before us. 


NeEo-NeEvuTRALITY. By Georg Cohn. Translated 
from the Danish by Arthur S. Kellar. Pp. 369 
and index. (New York): Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Price $3.75. 

A Danish author elaborately explains here how 
he believes the nations can pursue a type of neu- 
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trality which may prevent or stop war. He calls 
his system, “Neo-neutrality”. States which follow 
this system do not, he says, “participate and under 
no circumstances will participate in war. More- 
over they do not recognize war as a legal situation, 
they recognize no obligation of impartiality, and 
they are willing to apply any means to prevent or 
stop the war to the limit of their ability without 
themselves participating in it. How such an atti- 
tude can be made consistent with existing rules of 
the Hague conventions and of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations is a technical problem.” The 
aim is to counteract war itseli—not the aims of 
any nation. In combating war in all its forms 
neo-neutrality is as beneficial to the aggressor as 
to the attacked. 

The development of these ideas is most sugges- 
tive. The argument seems, however, to bolster the 
notion of an international army, even while it 
scouts the League’s provisions for sanctions and 
collective action against an aggressor state. It is 
not sufficiently clear, therefore, how the admirable 
theory can work out without getting the world 
into war. 


Survey AFTER Municu. By Graham Hutton. Pp. 
241 and index. (Boston): Little, Brown & Co. 
1939. Price $2.50. 


The new Europe, which for the past year has 
been in process of moulding on the far side of the 
Rome-Berlin axis, is the object of this study. Can 
Germany hold her political and military power, 
and spread her peculiar economic system among 
dependent states? What will happen to British 
influence? How far will Danubian changes affect 
western and southern Europe? All these are live 
questions, new and portentous. 

The fiery patriotism of nearly all central Europe, 
smouldering still, after centuries of oppression, 
having had only a brief moment of realization, 
will, thinks Mr. Hutton, make Germany’s task a 
difficult one. What are the probabilities? The 
book, published in March, with its maps and index, 
may help the reader to draw up a balance sheet 
of gains and losses to that date and throw some 
light on the probable future. 


ITALY AND THE VATICAN AT War. By S. William 
Halperin. Pp. 473 and index. (Chicago): Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939. Price $3. 


This book covers the period between 1870 and 
the death of Pope Pius IX in 1878, carrying on 
the studies of the historic feud between state and 
Papacy in Italy, up to the latter date. 

The book is still timely because the struggles, 
controversies and claims here described are, says 
the author, still at the heart of contemporary life 
in Catholic Italy. Therefore one should know of 
them in order to understand either Italy or the 
Vatican today. 

A good deal of hitherto unpublished material 
from archives in Paris and Vienna enriches the 
history, as it is given by Professor Halperin. 








READINGS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By Robert 
S. Rankin. Pp. 634 and index. (New York): 
Appleton-Century, 1939. Price $3. 


Professor Rankin, of Duke University, feels that 
recent developments in the government of the 
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United States and the general discussions on those 
developments make advisable a fresh collection of 
documents for the use of students. This volume, 
therefore, arranges under many headings docu- 
ments, speeches and articles under the general 
topic, all of which are of public importance. 

Beginning with the Articles of Confederation 
and the Federal Constitution the book goes on by 
this method through early and modern times to 
elucidate them. Federal and state relations are 
considered, rights of the individual, parties and 
elections, the branches of government, business, 
foreign relations, law enforcement, state and muni- 
cipal, and many other themes of public concern 
even down to village administration. 

Designed especially to supplement such works as 
the “Introduction to the study of American gov- 
ernment” by Ogg and Ray, it carries unexpected 
freshness because of the inclusion of speeches and 
magazine articles of men familiar to us all in 
today’s public life. 


REVOLUTIONS AND DicTatorsH1ps—Essays IN Con- 
TEMPORARY History. By Hans Kohn. Pp. 429 
and index. (Cambridge): Harvard University 
Press, 1939. Price $3.50. 


“No change today can be regarded as solely an 
adjustment of local conditions, it must be viewed 
in relation to forces opposing each other on a 
world wide scale.” Every conflict in the world 
has today repercussions in far removed countries. 
So believes Professor Kohn. Therefore he presents 
in these thirteen essays an analysis of what has 
been going on in the world during this first quarter 
of the century hoping to find through the maze 
of paths a course which may at least enable us to 
discuss events with greater clarity—perhaps reach 
a plain road to better conditions. 

His topics go back a little to Napoleon and the 
new Europe. Other subjects are nationalism, 
Russia, dictatorships, the Turkish revolution, and 
Zionism, all pertinent to modern forum discussions. 

His findings are here and there unexpected. He 
does not find, for instance, that German frustra- 
tion because of the Treaty of Versailles, provoca- 
tive as that has been, sufficiently explains Nazism. 
Rather it is a sort of “Prussianism married to 
Romanticism,” both having deep roots in the 
German social structure. 

A fruitful book both for reading and reference. 


Loca GOVERNMENT IN Europe. Edited by Wil- 
liam Anderson. Pp. 447 and index. (New 
York): Appleton-Century, 1939. Price $4. 


Familiar as we are with town, city, county and 
state units in the American federal whole, we in 
this country know very much less about local gov- 
ernment abroad. Here is the first book published 
in English, as far as we know, to tell something 
of that story. 

Local government is, one finds, a different con- 
cept in England from that in Germany, and both 
differ from Italy. Yet according to their varying 
definitions it does exist practically everywhere. 
The book explains history and present usage in the 
Soviet Union, in England, France, Germany and 
Italy. It is noteworthy to observe that in all 
cases, differ as they may in detail, there are cer- 
tain major problems common to all systems of 
local government. These are listed to the number 
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of eight, by the editor, and enable the student to 
see that, after all, basic human needs and human 
traits are quite similar the world around. 


Tue UNITED States AND War. Compiled by Julia 
E. Johnson. Pp. 179. (New York): H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1939. Price 90 cents. 


This is number 8 of volume 12 in the “Reference 
Shelf” series which has been coming out at inter- 
vals since soon after the war. Julia Johnson, 
compiler of several such books each year, has de- 
veloped a technique of selection and arrangement 
which results in very usable guides for students. 

In this volume excerpts from speakers and writ- 
ers are given on both sides of questions in Ameri- 
can foreign policy as they may relate to war. 
Neutrality, War Referendum, Religion, National 
Defense and our attitude toward specific foreign 
events, such as the Sino-Japanese war, are some 
of the headings. In so small a book only main 
lines of argument can be presented. A summary 
of these arguments follows the body of the text 
and twenty-six pages of bibliography, mostly of 
very recent books, complete a valuable reference 
book. 


Wuat To SEE AND Do IN SCANDINAVIA. By George 
W. Seaton. Pp. 421 and index. (New York): 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. Price $3.50. 


Pleasantly readable, with its maps, city plans 
and fifty photographs, this is more than a mere 
guide book. The author has for some years been 
engaged in work for travel companies, or in travel 
himself, or giving travel lectures. His book, be- 
sides being chatty, is condensed and well arranged, 
a help in getting the most out of any Scandinavian 
trip. For each country there is an introduction 
and “How to get there,” then facts and pictures 
of points of interest, followed by a unique histori- 
cal table “Grouped for reference and for ease in 
skipping.” Since the Interparliamentary Union 
met in Norway, in August, the third of this book 
which is devoted to that country will be specially 
interesting to the English speaking delegates, not 
only during the conference but to freshen the 
memory on their return. It will also be enjoyed 
by arm-chair travelers who like to read about 
other countries. 


Sources OF INFORMATION, A HANDBOOK OF THE 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By 
A. C. de Breycha-Vautier. Pp. 105 and index. 
(New York): Columbia University Press, 1939. 
Price $1.00. 


Editions of this book in German, Czech, Russian 
and French have been previously published, but 
the first English edition appears this year. The 
book is rather more than a classified index of the 
publications of the League since 1920. It is also 
a sort of guide through the maze of League special 
studies and periodical publications, handy for any 
student of public or international questions. The 
work of the League library in making matter 
available is particularly well outlined, and a sec- 
tion headed “Advice on how to obtain information 
rapidly on a given subject” ought to solve a good 
many people’s research troubles. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION FROM 1889 10 
1939. Pp. 355 and annexes. (Geneva, Switzer- 
land), Payot, 1939. Issued by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Union. 


A JourRNAL oF Reparations, by Charles G. Dawes. 
Pp. 511 and index. (New York), Macmillan, 
1939. Price $5. 


Security, Can WE Retrieve It? by Sir Arthur 
Salter. Pp. 388 and index. (New York), Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1939. Price $3.50. 


In SearcH oF Peace, by Neville Chamberlain. 
Pp. 309. (New York), Putnam’s, 1939. Price 
$3.50. 


INTRODUCTION TO HISPANIC AMERICAN History, 
by Tom B. Jones. Pp. 565 and index. (New 
York), Harper’s, 1939. Price $3.50. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND THE BOER War, by 
John H. Ferguson. Pp. 229 and index. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. 
Price $2.50. 


AncLo-SaAxony AND Its TrapiTion, by George 
Catlin. Pp. 341 and index. (New York), Mac- 
millan, 1939. Price $3. 


AMERICAS TO THE SoutH, by John T. Whitaker. 
Pp. 300. (New York), Macmillan, 1939. Price 
$2.50. 


Democracy Topay AND Tomorrow, by Eduard 
Benes. Pp. 235 and index. (New York), Mac- 
millan, 1939. Price $3. 


Reciprocity, 1911; A Stupy 1n CANADIAN-AMER- 
ICAN RELations, by L. Ethan Ellis. Pp. 200 and 
index. (New Haven), Yale University Press, 
1939. Price $2.50. 


PEACEFUL CHANGE, PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH 
INTERNATIONAL STuDIES CONFERENCE, 1937. Pp. 
666 and index. (Paris), International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation, 1938. Price $4. 


PopuLATION AND Peace, by Fergus Chalmers 
Wright. Pp. 363 and index. (Paris), Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 1939. 
Price 5s. 6d. 


BULLETIN OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS TEACHING, 
Pp. 213. (New York), Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Price (paper) 65 cents. 


Tue Rise or INTEGRAL NATIONALISM IN FRANCE, 
by Charles Maurras. Pp. 350 and index. (New 
York), Columbia University Press, 1939. Price 
$4. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATES FOR Acts oF UNSUC- 
CESSFUL INSURGENT GOVERNMENTS, by Haig 
Silvanie. Pp. 220 and index. (New York), 
Columbia University Press, 1939. Price $2.75. 


History oF GERMANY, by Hermann Pinnow. Pp. 
438 and index. (New York), Dutton, 1939. 
Everyman’s Library, 929. Price 90 cents. 


BouemiA, AN Historicat SKetcu, by Count Franz 
von Liitzow. Pp. 372 and index. (New York), 
Dutton, 1939. Everyman’s Library, 432. Price 
90 cents. 
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Latin American Books 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


1. Native and European Background 


AncteNT ANDEAN Lire. By Edgar L. Hewett. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1939. 
Pp. 336. Illus. $4.00.) 


A mature philosophical treatment of Andean 
geography and ancient Andean culture in the 
present-day states of Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador, 
in relation to the cultural history of the American 
Indian race; the third and last treatise in a series 
by the same author. 


THE PorTUGAL oF SALAZAR. By Michael Derrick. 
(New York: Campion Books, Ltd., 1939. Pp. 
168. $2.00.) 


A timely account of the activities of Dr. Antonio 
de Oliveira Salazar, who became prime minister of 
Portugal in 1932, and who has made his country a 
modern state with a “sane corporate system.” 


2. History, Travel, etc. 


Queen ANNE’s Navy IN THE West INpIES. By 
Ruth Bourne. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1939. Pp. x, 334. Map. $3.00.) 


A scholarly study of British naval organization 
and operations during the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession from about 1702 to 1713, and Britain’s 
commercial conquest in the Spanish American col- 
onies during the period. 


Earty CALIFORNIA COSTUMES, 1769-1847, AND His- 
ToRIC FLacs oF CALIFORNIA. By Margaret Gil- 
bert Mackey and Louise Pinkney Sooy. (Palo 
Alto: Stanford University Press, 1932. Pp. xii, 
136. Illus. $3.00.) 


The first detailed study and guide of costumes 
worn by the Indian, Spanish, and pioneer men and 
women of our Spanish Southwest before the Amer- 
ican occupation; with admirable drawings. 


REMEMBER THE Marne. By Gregory Mason. 
(New York: Henry Holt, and Co., 1939. Pp. 
312. Illus. Maps. $3.00.) 


A lively picture based on history and reminis- 
cences of the Spanish American War by a news- 
paper man, a traveler, lecturer, and novelist; with 
many contemporary illustrations. 


Americans, A NEw History OF THE PEOPLES WHO 
SETTLED THE Americas. By Emil L. Jordan. 
Illustrated by Edward A. Wilson. (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 459. 
Illus. Maps. $3.50.) 


A pageant of people who came to the Americas 
from the dawn of history to the present-day immi- 
grant, with excellent full page illustrations; a well 
written and valuable summary. 


Tue Goop Neicusors. THE Story orf THE Two 
Americas. By Delia Goetz and Varian Oliver. 
(New York: The Foreign Policy Association, 
1939. Pp. 96. Maps.) 

Number 17 of the Headline Books, well written 
and admirably supplied with maps; for popular 
reading. 
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Tue CIVILIZATION OF THE AMERICAS. Lectures ar- 
ranged by the University of California at Los 
Angeles Committee on International Relations. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1938. 
Pp. viii, 174. $1.50.) 


Six lectures on history, economics, political sci- 
ence, and international affairs by Lesley B. Simp- 
son, R. L. Beals, H. I. Priestley, Carl L. Alsberg, 
Manuel Pedro Gonzalez and Russell H. Fitz- 
gibbon. 


Mexico Marcues. By J. H. Plenn. (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1939. Pp. 386. $3.00.) 


An interpretation of Mexico today with the be- 
lief that it may be the Spain of tomorrow; with 
emphasis on the history of the country since 1910. 


Wuat To SEE AND Do 1n Mexico. How To Get 
THE Most Out or Your Trip. By George W. 
Seaton. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. xvi, 351. Illus. Map. $3.50.) 


A good travel guide giving valuable information 
about the people and the country of Mexico. 


Tue Mexican Historicat Novet, 1826-1910. By 
J. Lloyd Read. (New York: Instituto de las 
Espafias, 1939. Pp. xiv, 337.) 

A carefully written work giving special empha- 
sis to the nineteenth century novels and showing 
the contemporary national influences affecting the 
authors; with an excellent bibliography. 


DAYLIGHT THROUGH Mexico. By Marcene Riley. 
(Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1939. Pp. 255. 
Tilus. $2.50.) 


An account by a conductor of tours through 
Mexico of an ideal way to visit the country in gen- 
eral, and the people and the out of the way places 
in particular. 


ANOTHER Mexico. By Graham Greene. (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1939. Pp. viii, 279. 
Illus. Map. $3.00.) 

A book by a critical English Catholic traveler 
disgusted with Mexican ways but charmed by 

Mexican beauty; well written and well illustrated. 


ApacHe Gotp AND Yagur Sitver. By J. Frank 
Dobie. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1939. 
Pp. xviii, 366. Illus. $3.50.) 


Stories, legends, folklore, and myths of the hid- 
den wealth of the Southwest told by a writer who 
has no peer in his chosen field; beautifully illus- 
trated in colors and black and white by Tom Lea. 


GUATEMALA ProriLe. Written and Illustrated by 
Addison Burbank. (New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 1939. Pp. x, 296. Illus. $3.50.) 


An intimate study of the land and people of 
Guatemala showing the charm and beauty which 
impresses every visitor; beautifully illustrated with 
black and white drawings. 


SaNcocHO. STORIES AND SKETCHES OF PANAMA. 
Translated by Evelyn Moore. (Panama City: 
The Panama American Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. 
194. Illus.) 

The first collection of Panama folklore in any 
language, consisting of thirty-four stories by fifteen 
authors; well illustrated by Jan Kroerber. 
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A History oF Brazit. By Jodo Pandid Calogeras. 
Translated and edited by Percy Alvin Martin. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. Pp. xxiii, [5] 374. $5.00.) 


A careful and welcome translation of a valuable 
work on Brazil for use by college students in the 
United States; Volume III of the Inter-American 
Historical Series. 


Tue Necro In Brazit. By Arthur Ramos. Trans- 
lated from the Portuguese by Richard Pattee. 
(Washington: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1939. Pp. xx, 203. $2.15.) 


A timely and scholarly treatment of the con- 
tribution of the Negro race to Brazilian civiliza- 
tion; well translated and edited. 


FeupaL Istanp. By Desmond Holdridge. 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1939. 
Illus. $2.50.) 


An interesting account of several months’ resi- 
dence in the Island of Marajé at the mouth of the 
Amazon River in Brazil, where the feudal system 
still exists in a primitive wilderness; beautifully 
illustrated with photographs. 


(New 
Pp. 244. 


3. Guides 


SoutH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 
and Travel Publications, Ltd., 1939. 
714. Illus. Maps. $1.00.) 


The sixteenth edition of the Handbook which 
includes Mexico, Central America, and the West 
Indies, now a standard guide. 


(London: Trade 
Pp. Ixii, 


4. International Relations 


Tue Lima ConrereNcE. By Walter W. Van Kirk. 
(New York: National Peace Conference, 1939. 
Pp. 36. 10 cents.) 

A concise summary of the program and a brief 
attempt to evaluate the results of the Conference. 


THE DEFENSE OF THE AMER- 
(New York: Car- 
Pp. 315. $2.75.) 
An alarmist plea for the United States to main- 
tain the Monroe Doctrine and its continental trade 
through adequate armament for continental de- 
fense. 


Our Macrinot Line. 
cas. By Livingston Hartley. 
rick and Evans, Inc., 1939. 
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5. Fiction for Adults 


Fray Mario. By Helen Douglas Irvine. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1939. Pp. 218. 
Illus. ($2.00.) 


An historical tale of eighteenth century Lima, 
Peru, dealing with a great actress and adventuress 
Perricholi, and a broken down Franciscan, called 
“The Rat,” with a remarkable voice; based upon 
fact and fiction, beautifully written, and ranking 
with the Bridge of San Luis Rey. 


MAXIMILIAN’s PHANTOM CrRowN. By Nathan 
Hoffman. (Los Angeles: Wetzel Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1938. Pp. 310. $3.00.) 


A novel of intrigue and adventure at the court 
of Maximilian and Carlotta in Mexico. 


6. Stories for Children 


San Luts or APALACHE. A TALE OF EARLY AMER- 
cA. By Mary Bethell Afriend. (Boston: Chap- 
man and Grimes, 1939. Pp. 241. $2.00). 


An historical novel of eighteenth century mis- 
sion life at San Luis (Tallahassee, Florida), of its 
capture by the English, and of the experiences of 
a mission boy and girl who were taken to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina and later to St. Mark’s. 


La SALLE, EXPLORER OF OuR MIDLAND EMPIRE. By 
Flora Warren Seymour. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1939. Pp. xviii, 236. Illus. 
Map. $2.00.) 

A book for older boys by an experienced writer 
who portrays the stirring adventures of the great 
explorer of North America in his relations with 
the Indians and the Spaniards. 


CALIFORNIA, THE STORY OF THE SOUTHWEST Cor- 
NER. By Grace S. Dawson. Illustrated by Loren 
Barton. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939. 
Pp. xii, 212. Illus. ($2.00.) 

A story for older children of California history 
from the earliest Indians to the present time; with 
maps and excellent illustrations. 


Anp THERE Was America. Written and Illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1938. Pp. 75. Illus. $2.00). 

A simply written story of the voyages to Amer- 
ica by the Spanish, French, Dutch and English 
heroes known to every school child; well illus- 
trated and written for lower grade children. 





The greatest problem towards whose solution nature compels the human race is the 
establishment of a universal republic administering right according to law.—IMMANUEL 
KANT. 
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